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5,000,000 cords a year. The modern paper maker 


is a conservationist by instinct and by necessity. 
MANUFACTURING PULP AND PAPER 


The operation of a modern integrated pulp 
and paper mill is a vast and complex undertak- 
ing. The mill itself under present-day conditions 
may cost $20 million to $50 million to build, 
depending on size and the product which is to 
be manufactured. International has also become 
chemist and technologist, developing new prod- 
ucts, striving constantly for still lower operating 
costs, still higher product quality. 


CONVERTING, CONSERVING, RECLAIMING 


Today International is also a “converter,” 
turning paper and board into a growing diversity 
of end products— grocery bags, multi-wall sacks, 
shipping containers, envelopes, milk containers 
and a variety of packing and packaging materials. 


The companies of the International Paper 
family have grown in response to the strong 
underlying forces of our times. But they owe their 
position today to the efforts and abilities of 
people —to organization—to experience—to 
leadership in developing, producing and selling 
pulp, paper and other products. The Interna- 
tional companies today are led almost entirely 
by men who have risen through the ranks. It 


is a policy of the companies to decentralize 


responsibility and authority in order to train 
men, achieve efficiency, and encourage indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Practically all mill employees of the Interna- 
tional companies are represented by two large 
unions, International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers and International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (both A. F. of 
L.). In 1921, the Company had a severe and 
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A Limited Edition of 115,000 Copies 
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Eprror’s Note: In September 1948 at the gallery of Associated 
American Artists in New York, leaders in the graphic arts field were 
given a preview of a book, International Paper Company After 50 
Years, which was remarkable from a design and production view- 
point but perhaps even more significant as a precedent in the field 
of public relations printing. By all standards of design and repro- 
duction it was a limited edition volume, but 115,000 copies were 
published: 105,000 in English, and 10,000 in French for distribution 
in French Canada. Print asked Fred L. Palmer, partner in the firm 
of Earl Newsom & Company, Public Relations Counsel to Inter- 
national Paper and other companies—among them American Loco- 
motive Company, Standard Oil Company (N.J.), and Ford Motor 
Company—to comment on the technical details and the reasoning 
behind this unusual 50th anniversary book. 
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In the spring of 1947 John H. Hinman, 
President of International Paper Company, 
named a committee to consider what steps 
the Company ought to take in 1948 to com- 
memorate its 50th anniversary. 

The committee began with the firm con- 
viction that whatever program the Com- 
pany developed, it should be thought of 
primarily as a family party. The objective 
was not so much to use the 50th anniversary 
year as a method of attracting widespread 
outside attention to an enterprise that in 
fifty years had become “the greatest paper 
company in the world,” but to help an or- 
ganization of some 30,000 men and women 
in mills, plants, offices, and woodlands, from 
Nova Scotia to Florida, to see more clearly 
the job which International Paper was do- 
ing in its 50th year. 

The program developed by this commit- 
tee and approved by the management in- 
volved an opening dinner in the grand ball- 


room of the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
open house celebrations in 31 mills and 
plants of the Company (which were at- 
tended by more than 135,000 guests), the 
preparation of large-scale exhibits of Com- 
pany products for all mills and plants, and 
publication of the anniversary book, which 
carried as its sub-title A Portrait of Inter- 
national Paper Company. 

At an early date the job of designing the 
book was given to L. J. Ansbacher, who 
had already worked with the Company in 
the development of its annual reports and 
other printed literature. Most of the tech- 
nical decisions were made by him and his 
staff from that time forward. 

As the plan of the book developed, it be- 
came evident that copies should be given 
to a good many other groups besides the 
employees. Shareholders should certainly 
have A Portrait of International Paper Com- 
pany, especially in view of the fact that 
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International Paper Company had achieved 
a remarkable development during the last 
decade of its first half-century span. It be- 
came obvious too that copies should be 
made available to customers and to dis- 
tinguished men and women in the industry 
and in the various communities where the 
Company did business. Gradually the list 
grew until, at the end, an edition of 115,000 
was settled upon. 

One of the first decisions of those responsi- 
ble for the book was that it should be sub- 
stantial in size; the larger page would give 
a better display to the illustrative material. 

At an early date it was agreed that the 
photographs should be reproduced by the 
sheet-fed gravure process, that all type 
should be printed in letterpress, and that 
maps and graphic material in color should 
be reproduced by offset lithography. Actual- 
ly, the end-papers of the book were printed 
in gravure in four colors with three colors in 
letterpress. The medallion on the front cover 
of the book was also printed in gravure in 
four colors. Offset lithography in eight colors 
was used for maps and charts. 

At an early stage in the development of 
the book it was agreed that Ticonderoga 
Offset, made at International Paper Com- 
pany’s Ticonderoga, New York, mill, should 
be used for the text pages and in a heavier 
weight for the end-papers. 

One of the first artists to contribute to the 
development of the book was Boris Artzy- 
basheff, who was asked to create end-papers 
showing two maps—one of the mills and 
plants of the Company as of January 31, 
1948 (the actual 50th birthday of the Com- 
pany ), and the other of the mills and plants 
of 1898. At the last minute a complication 
was introduced when the Company, all of 
whose mills had been east of Kansas City, 
added a new converting plant in Los An- 
geles. Artzybasheff met this geographical 
difficulty by drawing the map in a folded 
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position so that Los Angeles was brought 
very close to Kansas City. 

In order to organize the story of a large 
enterprise, it was agreed that the operations 
should be dealt with under three geographic 
headings—U.S. North, Canada ( where Cana- 
dian International Paper Company and New 
Brunswick International Paper Company 
had become heirs to the newsprint manu- 
facturing business), and U.S. South (today 
the largest division of the Company in ton- 
nage and dollar volume). Later, a fourth 
section was added to deal with the conver- 
sion operations of International Paper Com- 
panies—shipping containers, grocery bags, 
multi-wall sacks, paper milk containers, etc. 
—and to deal with such operations as the 
production of chemicals and the manufac- 
ture of building boards and plywood. 

For each of these sections, Artzybasheff 
was commissioned to design and draw 
colored maps showing the locations of mills, 
plants, and laboratories, and locating the 
woodlands owned, leased, and supporting 
the various operations. Artzybasheff was 
also commissioned to take the Company’s 
trademark (showing a spruce tree against a 
waterfall ) and redraw it in color for a cover 
medallion. 

It had long been the feeling of those in 
charge of developing the book that charts 
rarely show design imagination. It was 
agreed that a real effort should be made to 
achieve something fresh, original, and dis- 
tinctive. All of the charts were designed by 
Ansbacher and executed by distinguished 
graphic artists. Toni Bonagura drew a sty- 
lized, Spencerian chart to show the “Funded 
Debt and Bank Loans” of the Company. 
Walter Hortens drew a full-page color lay- 
out built around a log seen in cross-section 
and surrounded by sample products manu- 
factured today from paper. The title of the 
whole chart was “Paper and Paperboard 
Consumption in the United States.” The log 
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was shown in perspective so that the small 
end was in scale to the 2,000,000-ton con- 
sumption of 1898 and the large end in scale 
to the 24,750,000-ton consumption of 1947. 
Hortens also drew four charts showing “Pro- 
duction by Major Divisions” at the begin- 
ning of each of the three periods of the Com- 
pany’s history and in 1947, and a chart of 
“U. S. Container Board Production 1926- 
1947.” A newcomer, Alexander Kozloff, also 
working from designs made by Ansbacher, 
executed two unusual charts showing “News- 
print Production, 1898-1947” and “Produc- 
tion of Paper and Paperboard and Pulp for 
Sale, 1898-1947.” 

In keeping with the Company’s aim to 
help its own organization to see the opera- 
tions of the Company in perspective, the first 
section of the book, after an initial salute to 
employees from management, was called “A 
Vast New Need Develops as the Twentieth 
Century Opens.” It recalled the develop- 
ment of the Fourdrinier machine; the dis- 
covery of the possibilities of wood pulp; the 
growth of speed in printing; and the influ- 
ence of forces like mass education and mass 
reading, which led indirectly to new de- 
mands for shipping papers because of the 
growth of mass selling and mass production. 
This section was followed by an over-all 
view of “The Development of International 
Paper Company’—a historical background 
against which to view the later sections de- 
voted to current Company operations in the 
U. S. North, Canada, and the U. S. South. 

Before the book was finished, two more 
sections were added: one a list of all the 
products of the Company and its affiliated 
companies, and a discussion of “The Future” 
which was taken from an address delivered 
at the 50th anniversary dinner in New York 
by Mr. Hinman. 

Now, let’s consider the public relations 
values of the book. 

With a diversity of interests and opera- 


tions—newsprint and rayon pulp in Canada, 
groundwood and specialty papers in the 
U. S. North, kraft paper and board in the 
U. S. South, containers and bags in the north, 
south, east, and west (and that isn’t the 
whole list )—it was important to let men in 
the South see what the North was doing 
and what it stood for, just as it was import- 
ant that men in the North understand the 
South and both get some conception of the 
Canadian operations. This was the road to 
a sense of the mission and importance of 
the whole enterprise and its function in a 
modern society. This was a road to pride in 
the work of the Company and confidence in 
its objectives. 

Employees and others needed facts. They 
needed to see where the Company stood 
today, and they also needed to see how it 
had got there—what problems it had over- 
come, what dangers it had passed, what ex- 
periences lay behind its policies and direc- 
tions. It would give them a better under- 
standing of their own work if they saw more 
clearly what each operation meant and what 
part it played in the structure of the whole 
company. 

One purpose of the book was to create 
unity out of diversity in the minds of em- 
ployees—to familiarize them with their rela- 
tives—to give them a sense of family. To 
achieve these ends the book became in effect 
a family album of photographs and maps, 
supplemented by the story of the Company 
and its times in text and captions. 

But there were other purposes. By mak- 
ing the book exceptional the Company em- 
phasized to its organization its own high 
standards. Without discussing quality and 
integrity of workmanship, it reflected both 
in the book itself. By producing a book 
which was unique, the Company gave its 
organization a further tangible reason for 
pride. By producing a notable and fine book, 
the Company confirmed its general policy of 
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doing only those things which it believes it 
can do well—and doing those things excep- 
tionally well. 

Other values were obtained from produc- 
ing an exceptional book. Since the Company 
is a manufacturer of fine papers in some of 
its northern mills, it could justify an out- 
standing production for its promotional 
value among buyers of fine papers. It is also 
evident that when a production is in a class 
by itself the attention it attracts and the in- 
terest it arouses are far greater than would 
be the case if the book were merely one of a 
class of excellent productions. By cutting a 
few corners and saving a little money the 
value of the book might have been greatly 
reduced, out of all proportion to the saving. 
Leaders in the graphic arts fields would not 
have been interested in seeing and studying 
a book which was merely “another good 
book.” It was the fact of a limited edition 
printing of 115,000 copies which made the 
publication news. 

It is always important to remember when 
we are dealing with human relations that the 
instinctive and emotional responses of peo- 
ple may be at least as important as their in- 
tellectual responses. Banks have impressive 
buildings, not for security but to confirm in 
the minds of depositors that they are solid 
and safe institutions. Appearances are im- 
portant—a method of communicating ideas. 

It is a settled rule of public relations that 
if an enterprise wants a good reputation, it 
must deserve it. But it is equally well estab- 
lished that a company (and a management) 
must not only do right but be known to do 
right—it must be worthy, but it also must 
see that its worth is known, understood, and 
valued. It must successfully communicate 
with the people who are important to it. 

It may be that the emotional aspects of 
communication are less important in the 
case of the shareholder, who, presumably, 
watches stock quotations and uses earnings 
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and dividends as a yardstick of corporate 
values. That is probably true in the case of 
the sophisticated shareholder. It may not be 
so true of a majority of shareholders who 
may base their judgments of a company and 
its management on a good many evidences 
besides the figures in a Profit & Loss State- 
ment or a Balance Sheet. It is certainly true 
that shareholders often acquire an emo- 
tional attachment to the securities they own, 
and argue for them just as they argue for the 
automobiles they drive or the towns they 
live in. They acquire confidence in men and 
managers and hold that confidence through 
unprofitable periods—despite figures. 

However, it is important to remember 
that the primary aim of the International 
Paper Company book was not the impres- 
sion it created on shareholders, but the 
effect it had on the working organization— 
in the mills and plants and in the woodlands, 

The book served one other purpose which 
deserves comment here. Again and again in 
the text and captions, certain basic ideas 
were reaffirmed so that they would be in 
the minds of employees, shareholders, cus- 
tomers, plant-town people, woodland work- 
ers, and others. They are like motifs in a 
musical composition. They occur repeated- 
ly in different forms—in the text, in the cap- 
tions, in the photos. They included these: 

1. International Paper Company is im- 
portant not only to its shareholders and its 
employees but to its times. Its work is so- 
cially significant and valuable. Paper and 
paper products have become essential to 
the kind of civilization we live in. Those 
who work for a paper company like Inter- 
national are contributing importantly to 
their times. 

2. Conservation is vital to a great paper 
company. The aim of the Company is to 
grow as much wood as it consumes (an ob- 
jective already being achieved in the U.S. 
North and Canada, where cutting is chiefly 
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A Heritage From the Founding Companies 


Craftsmanship is the mark of the mills in the U. S. 
North. They are the makers of high-grade papers and 
specialties. Here are the direct inheritors of the paper- 
making traditions of the predecessor companies. 
This is the Island Tower at the Ticonderoga mill. 
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on owned or leased lands, and perhaps 
achieved in the U.S. South where 90 percent 
of wood is produced by private individuals, 
a large percentage of them small wood 
growers. ) 

3. Trees can be grown as a crop. Tree 
farming is profitable. 

4, Fire is a great consumer of woodlands. 

5. The Company considers human rela- 
tions important. Its labor relations have 
been good over a long period of time. 

6. Security for workers, management, 
shareholders, plant towns, union leadership, 
and all others associated with the enterprise 
lies in achieving low-cost production, not 
only through machines and modern equip- 
ment but through every kind of good man- 
agement and efficiency. 

7, The horizons of the paper industry are 
enlarging. International Paper, beginning 
as a newsprint company fifty years ago, has 
not only become a diversified producer of 
large-volume papers, including kraft paper 
and board, but it has also become a major 
converter of papers—into grocery bags, 
multi-wall bags, shipping containers, milk 
bottles, etc.; it has become a major pro- 
ducer of rayon pulp; and it has begun to de- 
velop other by-products of the pulp and 
papermaking process in cooperation with the 
chemical industry. As Mr. Hinman re- 
marked: “Once wood is reduced to a pure 
and stable chemical, it provides a base on 
which the chemist can build a hundred dif- 
ferent products.” 


8. The aim of the Company is to be a good 
citizen. 


The Portrait of International Paper Com- 
pany is interesting to readers of Print be- 
cause of its style and quality. And in this 
connection, it may be appropriate to say that 
if the book had not been so exceptional, 
Print would not have wanted to give it im- 


portant consideration and attention, and 
many others in the graphic arts field would 
have given it very little notice. 

Public relations, like all human relations, 
is today an art rather than a science—part of 
the art of management. Whether it will ever 
become a science is a question, although it 
may be greatly helped by an increase in 
accumulated and recorded experience and a 
growth in the reliability and versatility of 
such related activities as public opinion re- 
search. For this reason we must take many 
actions on the basis of faith, in a belief that 
they are right and worth taking. 

So it is impossible to be dogmatic about 
the International Paper Company book. It 
is our own feeling that the book was a no- 
table success, and that it will be exercising 
a favorable influence on attitudes of people 
toward the Company for a good many years 
to come. A notable achievement has a long 
life of usefulness. 

One last observation: no printer has yet 
guessed what the book cost. Everyone who 
has made the attempt has overestimated the 
cost—some by very wide margins. Large- 
volume “limited editions” can be inexpen- 
sive—a fact which business and industry 
should explore. Perhaps that is one of the 
significant discoveries of the whole under- 
taking. The International Paper Company 
Portrait is a reminder to American industry 
that corporations are in a position to obtain 
limited edition quality in printing at mod- 
erate costs through mass production which 
divides preparatory costs such as design, 
typography, art work, photographs, com- 
position, etc. by 50,000 or 100,000 copies in- 
stead of 1,000 copies. Limited edition qual- 
ity is achieved at mass production costs. 

The best way to deal with the technical 
elements of the book is to quote from ob- 
servations made by the designer himself, 
L. J. Ansbacher: 








THE DESIGNER’S COMMENTS 


In manner the book had to have a degree 
of impressiveness compatible with the im- 
pressiveness of the story being told—with- 
out being monumental, pompous or “stuffy.” 
It needed to be large enough to afford good 
dimensions for the photographs of the great 
plants and woodlands—many of them seen 
from the air. Yet the photographic sections 
needed an informal treatment. 

The book needed to be at once fine and 
friendly. 

In determining the type face, all of the 
needed qualities seemed inherent in Mono- 
type Baskerville, which is also entirely suit- 
able for printing on smooth or semi-smooth 
antique paper, such as Ticonderoga Offset. 
The English foundry Old Face Open, based 
on Baskerville and the handsomest of in- 
cised letters, was selected for principal dis- 
play use. Because of the size of the volume, 
the front matter was planned in large sizes 
to effect transition between the book’s dim- 
ensions, and the text (14 pt.) and captions 
(12 pt.). Another transition that had to be 
accomplished in the front-matter pages was 
to taper gradually from the richness and 
color of the binding and end-paper. Prom- 
inent use was made of the second color and 
of the incised letter to do this. 


PLANNING 

Preliminary photostatic dummies were 
prepared to show sequence and relative 
sizes of photographs. Sketches were made 
in chart form of statistical material to show 
idea and treatment. Style text and caption- 
photo pages were set for consideration. A 
number of binding designs were submitted. 

The proposed paging of the book was dis- 
cussed with the binder and the printers to 
determine signatures and press forms. 


PRODUCTION 
After final decisions were reached on the 
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sequence of photographs and their relative 
sizes, a design dummy of the entire book 
was prepared. This was done in forms of 
the signatures which had already been de- 
cided upon, so that this dummy might serve 
both as instruction for gravure platemaking 
and as imposition for letterpress printing. 
An additional reason for preparing the final 
dummy in press forms was to permit the ma- 
terial to be fed to both the electrotyper and 
the gravure platemaker in forms to facilitate 
press scheduling. 


ComposiTION—ELECTROS— FINISHING 

High and heavy bearer material was used 
throughout all make-up to get uniform viny- 
lite molds; and each page or caption was 
carefully checked in lock-up form. All type 
material was fed to the electrotyper in press 
forms. Proofs of all electros were pulled for 
checking, and gone over to rectify anything 
which had molded imperfectly. Expert en- 
gravers handled all final finishing. 


GRAVURE PLATES 

Van Dyke prints were submitted for 
checking of imposition, cropping, and siz- 
ing before transfer to metal. Gravure plates 
were then made. Press sheets of these plates 
were compared with original photographs, 
and revisions to equal or excel the original 
copy were made before the plates were 
chromed for the long run. The Beck Engrav- 
ing Company, in Philadelphia, produced all 
gravure and most of the letterpress. 

Gravure press sheets of the color work 
(the end-paper and cover medallion) were 
checked against the original art, and cor- 
rected to match it as nearly as possible. 


LETTERPRESS 

The type was imprinted on gravure sheets 
from patent-base, steel-faced, vinylite-mold 
electros. Each form was carefully checked 
for imposition, line-up, and makeready. 
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To facilitate exact positioning, special 
gauges were made showing picas broken 
down into leads; these were made on photo- 
graphic film to prevent heavying up of line 
and because of the film’s transparency. These 
gauges were afforded to the several presses 
concerned. 

Besides Beck, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, in Chicago, and Rogers-Kellogg- 
Stillson, in New York, did letterpress print- 
ing. 

OrFrsET LITHOGRAPHY 

All of the color work in the interior of the 
book was printed by R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company in their “Deeptone” offset pro- 
cess. All the color work was imposed in one 
sixteen-page form to print on a sheet 43” x 
57”; and eight colors were used to encom- 
pass the full color range of the various art 
subjects. Proof plates of all charts and maps 
were made and color-proved. Corrections 
were indicated, and when made on the posi- 
tives, new proof plates were etched and 
proved. When the final proof plates were 
OK’d, press plates were made from the cor- 
rected positives. 

Donnelley also printed the letterpress 


From the viewpoint of its relations with peo- 
ple, International Paper Company was no- 
tably successful in the book it produced. 
The Company itself is a remarkable enter- 
prise with a great deal of character and dis- 
tinction. All of this was reflected in the book. 

The management’s hard insistence on do- 
ing only those things that deserve to be 
done, and doing them extremely well, was 
also reflected in all the thinking that went 
into the book and into the net impression it 
created. 

By doing an outstanding piece of work, 


portions on the back-up as well as the color 
side of the large sheet, which was then cut 
in half to fit the smaller sheet-fed gravure 
presses at Beck, in Philadelphia, where the 
gravure was to be struck in. 

Because the gravure had to be printed 
last on these sheets, and because many of the 
subjects had mortises for captions (which 
had already been printed in Chicago), the 
positives of the gravure subjects were held 
singly until first printed sheets could be had 
from Donnelley to serve as accurate guide 
for positioning—especially of the mortised 
areas. 


BINDING 

Imposition sheets from all presses were 
forwarded to the bindery to serve as guides 
for folding and cutting. These operations 
were checked while in progress. 

The trademark medallion on the binding 
was countersunk to prevent scuffing. The 
lettering on the front cover was stamped in 
gold on a blind-stamped circle to get a clean 
impression, and the same device was used 
on the backstrip. 

Inspection was made of sheets at the three 
presses and at the bindery. 


International Paper Company achieved a 
great deal of attention which would not 
have been attracted if the Company had cut 
corners even a little bit. It was the outstand- 
ing merit of the book that made it deserve 
and get an important preview and arouse 
widespread comment. 

One unforeseen development may be a 
significant testimonial. A number of share- 
holders were so much impressed by the 
story and the book that they proudly gave 
their copies to local schools and libraries, 
which received them with delight. 
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A NOTE ON 


| @& Presentation Book Label 


ENGRAVED IN woop by REYNOLDS STONE 


PAVE SEAR BARD bin wwewnciciune m 


To the greater glory of God and in pious memory of 
CHARLES WILLIAM BRODRIBB, 
a lover of his native London and most faithful son of the Church, 
who, deeply versed himself in good literature, 
passed searching judgement on men and affairs in his daily columns, 
these books of Holy Writ are dedicated 
at the Church of All Saints by the Tower, a first thank-offering 


as it rises anew after the ruin of war 


Arter the recent death of Charles William Brodribb, an assistant editor 
of The Times of London, his friends devised a memorial singularly ap- 
propriate for this lover of London and of humane letters. A subscription 
shortly raised was spent on the two volumes of the Bruce Rogers Oxford 
Lectern Bible. Affixed in each volume was a wood-engraved label by 
Reynolds Stone. Its text was this Latin inscription composed by the 
late J. G. Barrington-Ward, Fellow of All Souls, who was then Deputy 
Public Orator at Oxford. As Mr. Brodribb was a gifted Greek and Latin 
scholar with a deep interest in lapidary lettering, it was proper to use 
a Latin text and to have the inscription engraved. His special attach- 
ment for the Church of All Hallows, Barking, near the Tower, found 
ideal expression in his friends’ gift of the Oxford Lectern Bible to that 
church just as it was rising anew after the ruin of war. 

| Of the quality of Reynolds Stone’s engraving it would be hard to 
| 

| 





speak too highly. His calligraphic engraving has won him a place un- 
matched in our time. No living artist has brought such gifts as his to the 
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task of engraving in wood the flowing italic or the stately roman forms. 
What Edward Johnston transmitted to Eric Gill seems to have been 
poured by the latter into his pupil, Reynolds Stone, whose chief medium 
is the end-grain of wood. And what the Trajan Column means to lapi- 
dary inscriptions, Reynolds Stone’s panels have come to mean to en- 
graved lettering of today. This view first suggested itself with the 
appearance in 1943 of his engraved colophon to John Sparrow’s Lapi- 
daria, an anthology of Latin lapidary inscriptions printed at the Cam- 
bridge University Press, in which colophon Stanley Morison’s name 
makes one of its infrequent appearances as typographer. Those earlier 
eight lines were an even severer test for the artist: engraved in caps a 
third smaller than those shown here, the letters showed that he had 
already achieved that degree of permitted waywardness which softens 
what would otherwise freeze into repellent rigidity. There are—there 
must be—engravers in England, in Europe, in the United States, with 
talents to mature in this direction and by such disciplines. Accordingly 
it would be well for graphic arts groups everywhere to commission work 
of this kind for proper occasions. 

Through the operation of a typographic Scotland Yard, a proof printed 
at the Cambridge University Press from the original block of the 
Brodribb inscription reached the United States. When shown to The 
Typophiles of New York the response was such as to make its wider 
publication imperative. This has now become possible through the 
kindness of Brooke Crutchley, University Printer at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, who furnished the electro from which the accompanying repro- 
duction is printed. The data concerning Mr. Brodribb’s interests and 
capacities came from Stanley Morrison, whose recent editorship of the 
London Times Literary Supplement was unique in England and per- 
haps in the world: for he must be the only editor concerned with the 
world of letters who is also a leading world authority on letter forms, 
whether calligraphic, typographic, or lapidary. 
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ANNUAL 
PRINT 
EXHIBITION 


1948 


The Society of American Etchers, Gravers, Lithographers and Woodcutters 


DOROTHY NOYES ARMS 


WHEN A PUBLICATION and an organization are dedicated to the same 
subject; when their aims and their ideals are basically alike; when both 
have survived stern competition for approximately the same number of 
years; then there is a certain interest and significance in drawing a com- 
parison between the two. 

The Print CoLiector’s QuarTERLY first saw the light of day in 1911; 
four years later a group of men met at the Salmagundi Club to form the 
Brooklyn Society of Etchers, parent body of the more inclusive Society 
of American Etchers, Gravers, Lithographers and Woodcutters, organ- 
ized in 1947. Each was a logical result of the resurgence of print interest 
at this time, an interest intensified by the many years during which this 
particular form of expression had been out of favor with the general 
public. For art, rising as it does from an actual or a spiritual need, varies 
in its manifestations from one generation to another. In the dim ages 
of history when only the favored few could read, woodcuts and engrav- 
ings, because of their susceptibility to multiplication, were freely used 
by the Church as a means of disseminating its messages far and wide. 
Later, with travel still very much circumscribed, if any real number of 
people were to know anything of the great masterpieces beyond their 
immediate environs, if they were to learn about other countries and 
other ways of life, then prints were an ideal means of spreading such 
knowledge. Finally, with the discovery of the lithographic process and 
the particular characteristics which made it possible to print enormous 
editions from each stone, the field widened to include news items also, 
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as evidenced by the Currier and Ives publications that swept the land. 

These long years were the heyday for artists—from the lowliest drafts- 
man, capable only of grinding ink or drawing in background lines, to 
the masters whose work is ageless, dateless, and enduring. Then came 
photography, a slow growth at first but gaining ground year by year, 
and lastly mechanical processes of reproduction. The printmakers’ star 
which had been so long in the ascendant, started towards the horizon 
and almost, yet not quite, sank beneath it. For, if exactitude was the 
standard, why keep to arduous individual labor with its chance of 
human fallibility? The collectors of the late eighteen hundreds, as they 
continued to buy Rembrandts, Durers, the old engravers, work of the 
more recent great French school, and contemporary Hadens and 
Whistlers (some of the very finest groups were formed at this time 
because of their insight and wisdom ) must have wondered sadly when, 
if ever, mankind would cease being satisfied with the precise represen- 
tation of a subject and if the demand for something more interpretative 
would revive. Then, the spiritual need for that subtle and inherent 
characteristic of art which cannot be found in a reproduction re-asserted 
itself at long last, and it returned on an upsurge of enthusiasm which 
swept the United States with all the excitement of a new discovery. 
Hardly an artist missed being infected by the contagion, and those who 
had never wholly forsaken this branch of graphic art expression, found 
their advice sought, their time preempted for lessons, and even their 
equipment borrowed on occasion. The laymen, in the meantime, talked 
prints, went to print exhibitions, bought prints, and combed their attics 
for possible treasures that might have been discarded as the fashions 
changed. 

A movement of such force resulted, naturally enough, in the appear- 
ance of innumerable publications, equally innumerable societies, de- 
voted to the subject. In both cases the great majority flourished for a 
number of years then faded into insignificance or vanished altogether. 
Outstanding among those which survived are the Print CoLLEcTor’s 
QuarRTERLY and the one-time Brooklyn Society of Etchers. Actually, the 
former antedated by a few years the peak of interest in its subject 
matter and, to the faithful handful of collectors, librarians, and curators, 
who had long wanted scholarly knowledge at their command for a 
deeper understanding of the treasures they owned or over which they 
had jurisdiction, was now added a new group of print lovers—abysmally 
ignorant but avid for information. At that time, and for many years 
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later, the Quarterly did not occupy itself with contemporary work, 
feeling, and very rightly, that this would amass a literature of its own 
if it proved to be of permanent worth. Primarily it was concerned with 
uncovering the vast wealth of the past—that past which, in any form of 
life or its expression is the very root structure without which there can 
be no vital growth. That it succeeded in its aim is conclusively proved 
in its twenty-nine published volumes, which comprise a comprehensive, 
beautiful, and most learned encyclopedia of the history of prints. That 
it is now changing its policy to ally itself more closely with the graphic 
art being produced today, is evidence of the flexibility most needed by 
a publication or a society, if the raison d’étre is to be kept alive, namely 
the adaptability of each to immediate needs. 

The first phrase in the constitution of the Society of American Etchers 
states that it shall be devoted to the best furtherance of prints, a prin- 
ciple that has been carried through its long life span and through its 
changes of name and of habitat. This being true, there might seem a 
slight contradiction in terms in the use of the more restricting word 
ETCHERS in its title as against the inclusive PRINT of the Quarterly 
but, whereas the one was almost entirely concerned with the past, the 
other was made up of living artists and their problems. So, if one looks 
back to the second decade of our century, it will be found that this 
apparent limitation was an entirely logical one, for not only was etching 
the enthusiastic re-discovery of that period, it was also virtually the 
only one which had not suffered considerable damage to its reputation 
as a means of fine graphic art expression. Memory was still too fresh of 
“steel-engravings’ hanging on the walls of parental homes—massive 
things in heavy frames which, for all their amazing craftsmanship, had 
little else to recommend them—so that they and the mezzotints of the 
same time had come to be styled as “quaint” or as “oddities.” Despite 
the masterly Daumiers, Gavarnis, Isabeys, and Bonningtons, far too 
large a proportion of lithographs had justly earned the stigma of 
“chromos’; while work on wood was all but extinct—not because it had 
been debased by the artists using this medium but because, culminating 
with Timothy Cole, the last of the great ones, it had been carried so far 
as a reproductive medium that the very perfection of the technique 
killed all interest in it for the time being. Cycles, with their constant 
swings in the popularity of one approach to the reaction against it, are 
an integral part of this thing called art in which the subtle essence of 
life itself is contained, and which mirrors so exactly the needs, the 
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moods, the tastes of each age. Etchings were in keeping with this par- 
ticular period for, though fine ones can and have been brought to publi- 
cation in as short a time as lithographs (it is a matter of known record 
that Haden completed four in a day), generally speaking, the action of 
the acid alone makes for less immediate results and, as the artist waits 
on the slow sure erosion of the copper, there is time for contemplation, 
for the quality of thought usually associated with this most demanding, 
this most blind medium. The turn of the century carried over the tradi- 
tions of leisurely living so, if days, weeks, or months were required to 
achieve an ideal of beauty, one took them then without counting the 
cost. 

Today the tempo has been almost unbearably increased, so that only 
the very few want to linger over anything; it is the kernel which is 
sought, the vivid impression, the emotional impact, the design stripped 
of all embellishments and reduced to stark and uncompromising pat- 
tern. These factors, singly or together, have had much to do with the 
revulsion of feeling against the relegation of woodcut and lithography, 
essentially creative media, to purely reproductive and commercial uses. 
Nor are the relief and planographic techniques, any more than the 
intaglio ones, suited only to the deliberate execution and loving care of 
the “old masters” of needle and burin on copper or wood. Equally will 
they lend themselves to swift production if speed is an object. Examin- 
ing a Forain or a Haden and noting the summary treatment they gave 
to their etched lines when creative fever was at white heat, or a Bon- 
nington or an Isabey in which the endless, the loving care expended on 
the stone is so self-evident, one realizes there is danger in any general- 
ization. Truth is there, nevertheless, for a lithographic draftsman, if he 
chooses to make his drawing on transfer paper and turn it over to a 
professional printer, may, before the first proof is returned to him, have 
half a dozen or more new subjects drawn. And wood-engraving, besides 
being susceptible to the most detailed and highly finished treatment, is 
also an excellent way of blocking out an idea, just as a sculptor gets the 
salient points of his composition and message on to the armature in 
large masses of clay; one or both may be left that way or they may be 
carried to the farthest point of execution. A study of the past indicates 
that etching has suffered only partial eclipses when the other forms of 
graphic art have undergone almost total ones from time to time, and 
so it has consistently remained a vital force in the field. But what has 
induced the new interest in line-engraving that is winning it disciples 
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every year? Granted the above reasons are cogent ones, this would seem 
the exception that makes for contradiction. Yet there is a reason—there 
always is one—and it will show itself in time. Possibly the answer lies 
in the strict discipline required of its practitioners if every incision of 
the burin is to be controlled and perfect in direction and in depth. Since, 
in an age of freedom bordering upon license, of self-expression carried 
to fantastic degrees, this may be the visual proof of another reaction. 

These, then, were some of the trends during the Society’s first thirty- 
two years, and there were other and more obvious changes as well. 
Having adopted the name of New York's largest borough and having 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Brooklyn Museum for fifteen years, it was 
with understandable reluctance that the Council decided to move to 
the National Arts Club in downtown New York because, both in scope 
and in membership, it had outgrown too specific limitations. Within a 
few months the name was changed though not without some humorous 
complications when it was found that an earlier Society of American 
Etchers had been incorporated and never dissolved. By taking in its 
one surviving member, that difficulty was overcome and the new organ- 
ization thus became the oldest dedicated to prints in the United States. 
Still later, as the center of art activities moved steadily northward in the 
city, it became advisable to make one more move to the galleries of the 
National Academy of Design when it took possession of its new home 
on Fifth Avenue. 

While these outward changes were happening to the Society, the 
Print CoLLECToR’s QUARTERLY was pursuing a course that was both 
similar and dissimilar. The one continued to represent only prints in the 
metal plate media; the other continued, in content and in format, sub- 
stantially unchanged. Across the water, which was first only the East 
River but later the Atlantic Ocean, the two pursued their way, for, as 
one took up three different residences in New York, the other, inaugu- 
rated and edited by Fitzroy Carrington in that city, went to Boston with 
him. Then it was confided to the equally wise hands of Campbell 
Dodgson in London, returning some years later to the country of its 
provenance and to John H. Bender and A. H. Stubbs in the Middle West. 
Now it has come back to the East once more as the property of William 
Edwin Rudge, and to Woodstock, Vermont. 

Granted the same fundamental subject matter, a periodical and an 
organization of professional artists must, because of their functional 
reasons for being, approach it from different angles, and this in spite of 
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many beliefs and principles held in common. Both realize that, by the 
susceptibility to multiplication which they possess, prints are essentially 
democratic, for only one person or one institution can own a painting, 
a water color, a piece of sculpture, or a drawing, whereas a hundred or 
more may own an original etching, lithograph, woodcut, or engraving. 
To have a work of art on one’s walls or in a portfolio for loving study, is 
a significant part of education in true civilization; just as the radio 
(abused though its use has been so often) serves the same constructive 
purpose by bringing great music into individual homes. Because of the 
nature of its make-up, the Society has always had this end in mind as 
an ultimate and ideal goal. Its annual exhibitions have not been held 
primarily just for the pleasure they brought to those who visited them, 
instead they have been the means of bringing the work of its members 
to public attention. From this has resulted the encouragement necessary 
to every creative spirit whether it be in the form of a work of art sold 
or in that of applause from opera house or concert hall. Meryon, whose 
prints now bring staggering prices, died in a madhouse of starvation, 
but his starvation was one of the soul even more than of the body, for 
this need to find one person or several responding to a message is more 
than meat and drink to the true artist. And it is interesting, as well as 
rewarding, to note that the buyer of almost every print receives even 
more than he gives in the imponderable values of increased joy. The 
same realization of the vital part beauty consciousness can play in to- 
day's world, obtains in the new Quarterly where, without abandoning 
its old standards, it is concerning itself with prints of the present in 
addition to those of the past; with interest in new techniques added to 
the old, with the marketing of the contemporary as well as of the antique, 
and, most important of all, with the relationship between the artist and 
the layman. 

To return to the Society in this attempt to demonstrate the effect 
upon both organizations of the changing numerical balance of those 
working in specific graphic fields, it must be remembered that art, be- 
cause it is a living thing, is never static, and so, if an organization was to 
fulfill in practice what it had long since formulated as a creed, it must 
take full cognizance of these facts and act upon them; namely it must 
open its membership lists to include all the significant men and women 
working in the graphic field. This enlargement was made in 1947 when 
the Society of American Etchers, Gravers, Lithographers and Wood- 
cutters rose, phoenixlike, from the ashes of the old. In the autumn of 
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1948 the first exhibition of this new organization was held in New York, 
and almost to the day when the first issue of the Prinr CoLLEcror’s 
QUARTERLY under its new policy appeared. A coincidence in the exact 
timing of course, but one which grew from the same root stock of belief 
in the actual, in the daily value of prints to every man, woman, and 
child. The reproductions in this number are from selections made from 
this fall show and, if visual proof is necessary, they are evidence of the 
wide scope which the word “print” covers today, its innumerable con- 
cepts of that thing called beauty, its immensely varied range in the 
means used to express each message. No single person can be expected 
to like them all, for to those who seek a work of art in which everything 
is stated and there is nothing left to possible guess-work, the abstrac- 
tions will be meaningless, while to those who expect to “read into” a 
print the message the author had in mind, the traditional work will 
seem merely a tiresome over-statement. The keen observer will feel a 
standard of excellence, however at variance the idiom of its expression, 
which will conclusively prove that the jury appointed by the Society 
approached the problem with clear and unbiased minds. That it acted 
in accordance with an adhered-to principle, unpublished, unavowed, 
yet practiced by the Society, which appears in no minutes, in no motions 
proposed, seconded, and voted upon, and which is something so 
ephemeral that, though it is a driving and potent force, it is as inde- 
scribable as a personality. It springs from the deeply rooted conviction 
that there are no “schools” in art, that there must be none; that “ists” 
and “isms” have no possible place in this Tournament of Beauty for 
which, as in the case of the knights of old, each contestant is judged 
upon merit only; and this merit in an individual, whether in the old 
romantic jousts or in this workaday world, is the same—namely it con- 
sists of complete integrity of motive, utter sincerity, and the highest 
standards. This premise being accepted, then the form a work of art 
assumes is unimportant and should have no weight in its appraisal, and 
this is what the majority of the members most sincerely believe, for, to 
paraphrase Voltaire—“though they may disagree with everything said, 
they will still fight to the death the right of an individual to say it.” 
And, when it comes down to the last analysis, what is meant by any 
art terminology? Probably the best explanation of the word “modern” 
is that it describes one who, departing a little more from the past than 
his fellows, is considered a rebel; yet the modern of yesterday is the 
traditionalist of today as the most cursory glance at art history will 
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prove. In the nineteenth century, the Impressionists rocked the art 
world to its very foundations, as did Cubism not so long ago, and, since 
then, Dadaism, Externalism, Surrealism, and uncounted other cults 
have come, and many of them have gone, though each one felt that it, 
and it alone possessed the secret of full expression. Regardless of their 
claims as to innovation, each one has drawn from the storehouses of the 
past, each has contributed something to those of the future, and all have 
receded from the full tide of first extremes into an idiom more compre- 
hensible to the average bystander, or they have suffered a gradual and 
painless absorption into the next “new” movement. Even Abstraction- 
ism which was built on the groundwork of a completely unheralded and 
unknown conception—many examples of which appear in the accom- 
panying illustrations—might do well to look back to the Persian design- 
ers who also strove for pure pattern through simplicity which, though 
it might and usually was attained by means of multiplicity rather than 
elimination of detail, was basically the same goal and the same spiritual 
aspiration. And, or so it has been said of late, the practitioners of this 
supposedly new form of art may, in the few years of its existence, have 
developed a formula as rigid and as undeviating as that of the academic 
school they have most decried. It may be, for all things are possible in 
art. 

But that is pure supposition and hearsay, a commonplace physical 
experience may do far more to clarify this moot question of zsthetic 
expression, because it is one known to all. A pair of near-sighted eyes 
see everything at a distance in only the most vague outlines of form; 
while to a pair endowed with long vision, each detail stands out in 
utmost clarity. Reverse the picture however, and to the one, minute 
forms are seen, understood, and enjoyed, which to the other are now 
but meaningless blurs. If this is true of actual vision, why not infinitely 
more so of that sensitive and perceptive lens which is the artist’s eye 
and soul? So what is beauty for one may very well spell ugliness to an- 
other; distortion may be the ultimate of grace, conventional grace the 
ultimate of distortion to another. And both points of view are right if 
the one great requisite of real sincerity is there. It is on the quality of 
honesty, on technical mastery, on the striving for beauty according to 
the artist’s own understanding and conception of what the latter means, 
that the Society bases its qualifications for membership or for inclusion 
in its exhibitions. That this tenet has been adhered to by the Jury of 
Selection for this recent exhibition is evidenced by the fact that it is as 
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nearly a cross section of current graphic art, freed from personal bias, 
as one may hope to find anywhere. To those who have walked weary 
miles because only here could traditional art be found, or only there 
abstractions, this joining of all groups under one welcoming roof is 
heartening news, and it may well be an indication of greater tolerance, 
of greater understanding to come. 

The Society has avowed and has proved by actual deeds how com- 
pletely it is dedicated to the furtherance of the best interests of prints. 
In different terms the Print CoLLEctor’s QuaRTERLY has expressed its 
own dedication to the same cause, so it may not be amiss to quote a 
sentence from the report of the out-going president as a recapitulation 
of these ideals: 

“Let us remember that creative expression is self expression, bound 
by no limitations of similarity, transcending all separations of creed, of 
color, of race, and provided that our fellow artist is an artist—feeling 
passionately and speaking that which he feels in terms of beauty—it 
matters not what form his expression takes, only that he must have from 
us the same understanding and respect which we demand from him.” 
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SOME REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
1948 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, GRAVERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND WOODCUTTERS, INC. 


(The catalogue number is given at the lower right-hand corner of each reproduction.) 


BENGTZ, TURE 
16 Life—E,A 
(Orig. plate 29/16 x 6 15/16, see illus. ) 


BISHOP, ISABEL, n.a.® 
22 Trio—E 
(Orig. plate 3 7/16 x 5, see illus. ) 


BOYD, FISKE, a.n.a. (Elect) * 
28 Pioneer Cabin—Wdct. 
(Orig. plate 9% x 7, see illus. ) 


BOYER, HELEN KING?® 
29 Wohin—D 
(Orig. plate 5% x 8%, see illus. ) 


BRODSKY, HARRY 
83 Still Life, No. 2—Lith. 
(Orig. plate 14 7/16 x 105s, see illus. ) 


BRUCE, ROBERT 


86 Clown—Lith. 
( Orig. plate 6% x 814, see illus. ) 


DURIEUX, CAROLINE 
60 Opera—Lith. 
(Orig. plate 10 x 14%, see illus. ) 


FABRI, RALPH, n.a.° 
65 Faith—E 
( Orig. plate 8% x 11 15/16, see illus. ) 


FRANGIONE, LOUIS P. 
71 California Street, San Francisco— 
Lith. 
(Orig. plate 10% x 14, see illus. ) 


15.00 


15.00 


15.00 


12.00 


25.00 


20.00 


20.00 


FREEMAN, DON® 
72 B Girl—Lith. 
American Artists Group Prize for Litho- 
graph. 
(Orig. plate 7% x 11, see illus. ) 


GROSS-BETTELHEIM® 
85 Chimneys—Lith. 
(Orig. plate 9 15/16 x 13%, see illus. ) 


MACK, WARREN, a.n.a.® 
149 The Corn is Ripe—Wd. Eng. 
( Orig. plate 14 x 10, see illus. ) 


MAUZEY, MERRITT® 
161 New Ground—Lith. 
(Orig. plate 16 7/16 x 10, see illus. ) 


MEAD, RODERICK® 
162 Death of Antaeus—Eng., Col. 
(Orig. plate 5 1/16 x 8, see illus. ) 


MEYEROWITZ, WILLIAM a.n.a.® 
166 Horses—E 
(Orig. plate 7% x 9 15/16, see illus. ) 


MOSKOWITZ, IRA® 
169 Dancing Gods of Zuni—Lith. 
(Orig. plate 115 x 14%, see illus. ) 


NEUFELD, WOLDEMAR® 


173 Hell Gate—Lino., Col. 
( Orig. plate 183% x 7%, see illus. ) 


TUBIS, SEYMOUR 
236 Old Musician—A, D 
Mrs. Henry F. Noyes Memorial Prize for 
best work in intaglio media. 
(Orig. plate 10 18/16 x 16%, see illus. ) 


WENGENROTH, STOW w.a.° 


248 Evening Train—Lith. 


18.00 


(Orig. plate 15% x 10, see illus. ) 


E-—Etching 
D—Drypoint 
A—Aquatint 
SG-—Softground 
Mezz.—Mezzotint 





Eng.—Engraving 
Col.—Color 
Lith.—Lithograph 
Wdct.—Woodcut 

Wd. Eng.—Wood-engraving 


Lino.—Linoleum Cut 
Bl. Pr.—Block Print 
M—Monotype 
N.F.S.—Not for Sale 





10.75 


30.00 


15.00 


20.00 


20.00 


35.00 


20.00 


18.00 


80.00 


* Active Member of the Society 
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Introduction to Type Faces 


senha 


KGa ascender 
curved stress 
<— serif 
p> __ ! 
vertical stem ” 
an Gescender 
ww <— serif 
thin stroke 
thick stroke 
cross stroke ———_—_> 
thick stroke <— terminal curve 
<— hook 
top loop ——> 
joining element en <— bottom loop 


RK, RANDOLPH KARCH 


WE wonder what Johann Gutenberg, who 
had only one type face at his disposal 
five hundred years ago, would think of 
the thousands of styles and sizes avail- 
able in printing shops the world over to- 
day. 

And we bet Mr. Gutenberg would be 
not only dumbfounded by the nearly un- 
limited choice of faces offered to design- 
ers and printers today but also complete- 
ly overjoyed with the intricate machines 
that have largely taken the place of hand 
composition. 

There are the Mergenthaler Linotype 
and the Intertype which cast complete 
lines of type in the form of slugs as fast 
as an operator can operate a keyboard 
similar to that of an oversize typewriter. 
There is the Ludlow which casts all sizes 
of type in slug lines from mats set in a 
stick by hand. There is the Monotype 
which composes complete justified lines 
of single characters and spaces through 
a keyboarding and casting operation. 

And we won't even mention new 
developments in photo-typesetting that 
change the whole conception of type. 
Until now type has suggested a piece of 
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metal with a raised printing surface on 
one end. If the new process eliminates 
the use of type metal, is it typesetting? 

Here, for the moment, we are going to 
look over the current type face field with 
the thought of introducing to newcomers 
in the graphic arts a variety of faces in 
common use and pointing out some 


of their distinguishing characteristics to 
make them more familiar. Here, too, may f 
be a refresher course for others. 

You would be surprised—or maybe 
you wouldn’t—how many people have 
never noticed the existence of more than 
one text type. Yet the late Fred Goudy 
alone designed well over one hundred. 





T 


VENETIAN 
Cloister 
( Sans-SBRIF 
OLDsTYLE Vogue 
Caslon 
ae a 
OLDSTYLE | Square SERIF 
Garamond Cairo 
ae a 
(Fj TRANSITIONAL ( Script 
Baskerville Roundhand 
MopeRN BLACKLETTER 
Bodoni Cloister Black 
WS 
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Characteristics to Consider 


GQ GQ WO Go Go ce oo 





1. Shape of the “serifs,” or the short 
cross lines at the ends of the main 
strokes as shown by the T’s. 


: 
2. Design of the individual letters. Each 
letter of the alphabet, both small or| 
“lower-case” and capitals or “caps,” | 
has its own distinct design in keeping 
with the style of the entire face. Fig- 
ures, punctuation marks, and other 

special characters are included in SE 
“font” which is one size of a face, and 
may have as many as 110 characters. 


Ci 
Ct 


et j 


3. Size of body. 


t in 
4. The amount of ink it transfers to thet in 
paper, or weight. Weights are sad in 


nated as “light,” “medium,” “bold, 


‘Ptin 8 
ec »”» 
and “extrabold. in 6 Pe 














ay | For Example— 


be 

P g Baskerville 4 Elzevir 
ave 

han g Bodoni s Garamond 
udy 

red, Q Bookman bs Kabel 

Z Caslon g Kenntonian 
J century g Medieval 


der g Cheltenbam F scorer 
g Cloister g Vogue 








short 
main 


| type type 


Each | 
all or | 


DESIGN 


To point out the variations in design of 
the same letter, comparison of the four- 
teen g’s shows the different shapes of the 
top loops and bottom loops, the ways 
they are joined, and the curves of the 
top right hooks. 


The design also affects the apparent 
size of the type, as illustrated with two 
faces of the same point size. 





caps,” | 
2eping 
o. Fig- 

other 


‘Set in 36 Point 


e, and 
Set 1n 30 Point 


‘acters. 
Set in 24 Point 


set in 18 Point 
set in 14 Point 





5 to theet in 12 Point 


e scidrt in 10 Point 
“bold, in 8 Point 


‘tin 6 Point 


SIZE OF BODY 


Types are cast in various sizes, according 
to the printer’s unit of measure—the 
“point”—nearly 1/72 of an inch. Sizes 
usually run in a “series,” in point sizes 
of 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 
60, and 72. Other point sizes which are 
relatively common are 5, 7, 9, 11, and 
16, as well as additional sizes in special 
types. A series of type, from 6 to 36 point, 
is shown at left. 











TYPE faces Cairo Light WEIGHT 


TYPE faces Cairo Medium 
TYPE faces Cairo Bold 


TYPE faces Cairo Heavy 
TYPE faces Cairo Medium Condensed added to each of these weights. 
TYPE faces Cairo Bold Condensed 


TYPE faces 
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Type families have the same general ap. 
pearance and fundamental design, and | 
may include light, medium, bold, and | 
extrabold or heavy; light condensed, | 
medium condensed, bold condensed, and 
extrabold condensed ; and light expanded, 
medium expanded, bold expanded, and | 
extrabold expanded—with italic faces 


Cairo Extrabold Condensed 








Caslon Antique 
Caslon Antique Italic 
Caslon Oldstyle 
Caslon Oldstyle Italic 
Caslon Openface 
Caslon Clearface 
Caslon Clearface Italic 
Caslon Mediuin 
Caslon Medium Italic 
Caslon Black 
Caslon Black Italic 
Caslon Black Condensed 
Caslon Catalog 














SHAPE OF SERIFS AND TYPE GROUPS ye 


} 


Serifs help classify a type in one of eleven groups of type styles or designs: 


| ap- “we 
a 

nd | 1. VENETIAN Cloister 
and Influenced by fifteenth century types, particularly I YPE faces 
sed, those of Nicolas Jenson, who perfected the earliest 
and | type form. 
ded 
sal / 9. OLDsTYLE Caslon 
| Developed by French, English, and Dutch, with more i \ PE face S 
aces grace and contrast in the letters. 

3. TRANSITIONAL Baskerville 


Those types of the eighteenth century preceding TYPE f: 

MODERN, with the letters more refined for printing aces 

on smoother paper surfaces. 

4. MopERN Bodoni ff 7 i 

Bodoni-influenced types, having greater contrast of PE faces 
thick and thin strokes and flattened serifs. 

5 and 6. 20TH Century Egmont 

Styles designed starting about 1900, often called y PE, f 
“Contemporary.” Some of them are similar to type aces 
faces in groups above. 


7. NEWSPAPER Ideal 

Designed for best legibility, considering stereotyp- | ! Y PE faces 
ing, for printing on rough newspaper stock. 

8. SQUARE SERIF Cairo 

Rigid serifs, horizontal and vertical, have the same 

thickness as the other parts of the letter. aces 


9. Sans-SERIF Vogue 
Without serifs. Copperplate Gothic is actually a 
SANS-SERIF With a slight point of a serif. a Cc e $ 
10. BLACKLETTER Cloister Black 


Based on Gutenberg’s first movable type design, and (WF ¢ faces 

really the first “gothics,” though commonly known 

as “text” faces. 

11. Script Kaufmann Script Grayda 

Faces which appear to be handwritten, usually with TYPE faces a IPE f 
flowing curves and sometimes joined. 408 
12. Display Lydian 

Mostly used in commercial printing and advertising. TY 

As headlines they also provide the proper contrast p F- faces 


necessary with body types. 
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TYPE NAMES 


VENETIAN 
Benedictine 
Cloister 
Cloister Oldstyle 
Eusebius 
Goudy 

Italian Oldstyle 
Jenson 

Jenson Oldstyle 
Kennerley 
Kenntonian 
Medieval 


. OLDSTYLE 


Caslon 

Caslon Old Face 
Caslon Truecut 
Caslon No. 2 
Caslon No. 3 
Caslon 137 
Caslon 337 
Caslon 471 
Caslon 472 
Caslon 540 
Garamond 
Garamond No. 3 
Garamont 
Granjon 

Janson 


. TRANSITIONAL 


Baskerville 
Bell 

Benton 
Bulmer Roman 
Scotch 


. MopERN 


Bodoni 

Bodoni Black 
Bodoni Book 
Bodoni Modern 
Nubian 


Poster Bodoni 
Sphinx 
Ultra Bodoni 


. Earcy 20TH CENTURY 


Antique 

Bookface 

Bookman 

Century Expanded 
Cheltenham 
Cheltonian 

Cooper 


. Mip-20TH CENTURY 


Caledonia 
Deepdene 


Egmont 


Electra 
Fairfield 
Waverley 
Weiss 


. NEWSPAPER 


Excelsior 
Ideal 

lonic No. 5 
Opticon 
Paragon 
Regal 

Rex 
Textype 


. SQUARE SERIF 
Beton 


Cairo 
Girder 
Karnak 
Memphis 
Stymie 


. SANS-SERIF 


Airport 
Bernhard Gothic 
Futura 


Kabel 


vt. 


i. 





To help in distinguishing twelve different styles of type faces and becoming 
acquainted with some names in each classification, the following lists are given: 


Metro 

Sans Serif 

Spartan 

Tempo 

Twentieth Century 
Vogue 


. BLACKLETTER 


Cloister Black 
Engravers Old English 
Goudy Text 

Old English 

Wedding Text 


ScrIPT 

Ariston 

Artscript 

Bank Script 
Bernhard Brushscript 
Broadstroke 
Coronet 

Gillies Gothic 
Gloria 

Hauser Script 
Kaufmann Script 
Legend 

Mandate 

Park Avenue 
Stylescript 
Swing Bold 
Trafton Script 


DisPLay 
Balloon 
Bernhard Tango 
Broadway 
Cartoon 
Corvinus 
Empire 

Huxley Vertical 
Lydian 

Radiant 

Stencil 

















KENNERLEY 





Style: Venetian. Date, 1911. 

Designer: Frederic W. Goudy, American. 

Characteristics: Kennerley, also called 
Kenntonian, was designed for Mitchell Ken- 
nerley to give a more solid effect in book 
composition than faces like Caslon could do 
in the larger type sizes. The face is reminis- 
cent of the Dutch and Venetian type faces, 
the latter mainly in the e with its overlong, 
upsloped crossbar and in the y with its short 
and ball-less tail, somewhat as in Cloister. 
Although not a bold face, Kennerley gives a 
solid effect. All strokes are visible, and the 
ascenders and descenders are long enough to 
give good white space between lines when 
the type is not leaded. The slope of the 
italic is slight; therefore quite readable. The 
lowercase g has an angular, small upper loop 
featuring a blunted hook, and a large lower 
loop. 

Primary Use: Book text type. 

Secondary Use: Advertisements. 

Similar Faces: Kennerley Oldstyle, Mono- 
type; Kenntonian (another name for the 
same face), Intertype; Cloister Oldstyle, 
American, Intertype and Monotype; Medi- 
eval, Intertype; Benedictine Book, Cloister, 
Cloister Wide, Linotype; Eusebius, Ludlow; 
Italian Oldstyle, Jenson, Monotype. 

Manufactured by: Intertype under the 
name of Kenntonian as slug-line; Monotype 
as hand-set and for machine composition. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


KENNTONIAN 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopgqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


KENNTONIAN ITALIC 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdef ghijklmnopgqrstuvwx yz 1234567890 
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MEDIEVAL 








Style: Venetian. Date, 1912. 
Designer: S. H. deRoos, of Holland. 


Characteristics: Medieval gets its 
sturdy simplicity and legibility from the 
types of the late 15th and early 16th cen- 
turies. The sloping crossbar of the lower- 
case e is reminiscent of 1477 typography. 
Note the one-sided serif of the cap A, 
and the cap U, which seems to be based 
on the lowercase design. The “‘slab-top”’ 
M (with double serifs on top) is decid- 
edly Venetian. However, the lowercase g 
is of “script” style, even in the roman, 
while the italic a is a slanted roman letter. 
Other distinctive features are the strong, 
sloping foot serifs of p and q, which be- 
come right hooks in the italic; and the 
very unusual italic f, with its reverse bend 
just above the cross-stroke and right hook 
both top and bottom. Medieval is not a 
copy of any other type face, but blends 
and interprets medieval features of type 
design, and is available only in slug-line 
by Intertype and as hand-set in Holland. 
The bold face version of Medieval car- 
ries a good weight, and is designed to fit 
comparably with the roman. 

Primary Use: Book text type. 


Secondary Use: Advertising and com- 
mercial printing. 

Similar Faces: Kenntonian, Intertype; 
Kennerley, Monotype; Cloister Oldstyle, 
American, Intertype and Monotype; 
Benedictine Book, Cloister, Cloister 
Wide, Linotype; Eusebius, Ludlow; Ital- 
ian Oldstyle, Jenson, Monotype. 


Manufactured by: Intertype as slug- 
line. 
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TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


MEDIEVAL 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
ABCDEFGHI J KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


MEDIEVAL ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHI]KLMNOPQRSTUV WXY 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuuwxyz 1234567890 


MEDIEVAL BOLD 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
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CASLON OLDSTYLE 





Style: Oldstyle. Date, 1722. 


Designer: William Caslon, an English- 
man. 


Characteristics: This type was popular 
with early American colonial printers— 
the Declaration of Independence was first 
set in this face. Caslon as seen on a page 
looks better than do the individual letters. 
The characters are open; the e is large and 
has an open eye, and the letters are round 
and wide. The descenders are short. The 
lowercase g has a hook with a right-point- 
ing ball and a narrow-bottomed loop. The 
f has a ball top and a crossbar longer at 
right than at the left. 


Primary Use: Book text type. 


Secondary Use: Advertisements and 
commercial printing. 


Similar Faces: Caslon, Intertype and 
Linotype; Caslon Oldstyle Nos. 471, 472 
and 540, American; Caslon Oldface, Inter- 
type and Linotype; Caslon Nos. 2 and 137, 
Janson, Linotype; Caslon True-Cut and 
Caslon Light, Ludlow; Caslon Oldstyle, 
Janson, English Caslon and Inland Caslon, 
Monotype. Most feature bold versions. 


Manufactured by: As listed by name 
above, Caslon is set by hand (American 
and Monotype), and by machine in slug 
lines by Intertype, Linotype and Ludlow; 
and machine composition by Monotype. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


CASLON OLDSTYLE 
ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWX YZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ_ 1234567890 
abcdefghijkIlmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


CASLON OLDSTYLE ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRS TUVWXYZ 
abcde ghijkimnopagrstuvwxyz 

234567890 1234567890 


CASLON BOLD 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


CASLON BOLD ITALIC 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX YZ 
abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
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GARAMOND 











Style: Oldstyle. Date, about 1530. 

Designer: Jean Jannon, who redesigned the 
Frenchman Claude Garamond’s type face 
about 60 years after Garamond died. Jannon’s 
design, it is said, was influenced by Geoffroy 
Tory and Nicholas Jenson’s type face then 
70 years old. 

Characteristics: The caps have long, pointed 
serifs, The lower angle of the Cap N extends 
below the line, and the A has a high cross 
stroke. Spearhead serifs top the i, j, m, n, p, 
q and r, while spurred serifs are found at the 
base of the f, h, i, 1, m, n, p, q and r. On the 
lowercase g, a straight, long hook points right, 
and the lower loop is large. The bottom of 
the j sharpens to the left. 

Primary Use: Book text type. 

Secondary Use: Advertisements and com- 
mercial printing. 

Similar Faces; Garamond, American, Inter- 
type, Linotype, Ludlow; Granjon, Linotype, 
Monotype; American Garamond, Garamont, 
Monotype. Bold faces are also featured. 

Manufactured by: American and Monotype 
as hand-set; Intertype, Linotype and Ludlow 
as slug-line; and Monotype as machine com- 
position. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


GARAMOND LIGHT 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


GARAMOND LIGHT ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHI]KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdef ghijklmnoparstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEGLMNPRTYS 


GARAMOND BOLD 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdef ghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


GARAMOND BOLD ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHI]JKLMNOPQRSTUVW XYZ 
abcdef ghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEGLMNPRTYS 





























JANSON 





Style: Oldstyle. Date, circa 1672. TYPE faces 


Designer: Anton Janson, who practiced 
type founding in Leipsic in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. His types TYP E fa ces 
were first shown in a specimen sheet issued 
there about 1675. Johann Karl Edling was 
ast oe and ‘e a en JANSON ROMAN 
the punches or matrices to Holland. There ; a 
they were acquired by the Erhardt Foun- eae ree 
0 dry about 1740, and thus the Janson face ssacecaaaiasite maaan 
has become known as a Dutch type. abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 

Characteristics: Janson, being full on the 
body, has a proportionally narrow feeling, 


" a ‘ iste casa ated 7 JANSON ITALIC 
wit contrasting thick and thin strokes. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ 
The second vertical strokes of the lower- 


case h and n are slightly slanted to the abcdef ghijklmnopqrstuvwxy2 1234567890 
right; the a has an exceptionally big open- 
ing; and the g has a large round top loop. 
The italic is characteristic with long serifs 











0 on the n, m, u and w. In the capitals, the 
T horizontal cross bar slants upward on g k y 
the right and the E has a very thin lower 
horizontal stroke, slanting down. The cap * ff & 3 
” B is comparatively narrow while the N is 





rather wide with a strong diagonal stroke. 
The italic cap G is distinguished by a thin 
horizontal projection on the lower curve 
that will be found in no other type. 
Primary Use: Book text type. 
Secondary Use: Commercial printing. 
Similar Faces: Caslon series, Intertype, 
Linotype, American, Ludlow, Monotype. 
Manufacturer: Linotype. 

















BASKERVILLE 








Style: Transitional. Date, 1757. 


Designer: John Baskerville, an English- 
man, whocreated the first “‘“modern roman” 
face. He improved Caslon’s type after it 
had been in use 25 years, increasing the 
contrast between the hairlines and strokes, 
and by making his types wider and more 
open than Caslon. Baskerville also invented 
the first smooth paper, now called ‘‘Calen- 
dered.” Before his time, the type was 
pressed into the paper, and was not printed 
on the surface. 

Characteristics: The serifs are long and 
have round curves. The vertical serifs on 
the cap E are perpendicular. The inside of 
the vertical strokes of the cap B, E and L 
are slightly curved where they join the base. 
On the lowercase g, a thin ball hook points 
downward, and there is a slight opening of 
the bottom loop. The cross on the lower- 
case t extends to the right, but is bevelled 
at the left. And nearly unique among serif 
types is the lack of a serif at the top center 
of W and w. 


Primary Use: Book text type. 

Secondary Use: Advertisements and com- 
mercial printing. 

Similar Faces: Benton and Bulmer Roman, 
American; and Bell, Monotype. 


Manufactured by: American as hand-set, 
Intertype and Linotype as slug-line; Mono- 
type for hand- and machine-composition. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


BASKERVILLE ROMAN 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 1234567890 


BASKERVILLE ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYK 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
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SCOTCH 





Style: Transitional. Date, 1810. 


Designer: Alexander Wilson, of Scot- 
land. 


Characteristics: Scotch, a fusion of old- 
style and modern type faces, was first used 
in the Ballantyne Printing House of Edin- 
burgh, after being cut by Miller and Rich- 
ard, type founders, who called it “Old 
Roman.” Scotch was introduced to America 
in 1902. Scotch is recognized by the medium 
knob on the lowercase g which points down- 
ward, and the wide-bottomed loop. The 
lowercase t has a flat top and a straight 
cross stroke. Scotch has a good contrast in 
its strokes. It is good in mass, like Caslon, 
and not so pleasing in individual letters. 
It has a wide separation of the parallel 
strokes in the lowercase h, m,n and u. It 
has no bold face companion. 


Primary Use: Book text type. 


Secondary Use: Advertisements and 
some commercial printing. 

Similar Faces: Scotch, Intertype and 
Linotype; Scotch Roman, American and 
Monotype; Roman No. 1 and Scotch No. 2, 
Linotype. In certain respects, Scotch is 
similar to Bodoni Book and Monotype’s 
Fournier. 


Manufactured by: Intertype and Lino- 
type as slug-line; American and Monotype 
as hand-set ;and Monotype for composition. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


SCOTCH ROMAN 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


SCOTCH ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwayz 1234567890 
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BODONI 








Style: Modern. Date, 1789. 

Designer : Giambattista Bodoni, in Italy. 

Characteristics: The “sunlight and 
shadow” effect of Bodoni type may have 
been a collaboration with the Frenchman 
Fournier. It has an extreme contrast be- 
tween thick and thin strokes. The serifs 
are straight and comparatively thin. The 
angle where serif and stroke meet is 
slightly turned. The lowercase g has a ball 
hook which is flat at the right, and has a 
large lower loop. 

Bodoni Book Face, designed shortly 
after Bodoni was introduced in this coun- 
try in 1911, does not have the extremes 
of heavy and light strokes, and is thinner 
in alphabet length. 

Primary Use: Book face type. 

Secondary Use: Advertisements and 
commercial printing. 

Similar Faces: Bauer Bodoni, Bodoni 
Book; condensed versions in Onyx, Slim 
Black, Slim Bodoni, Palisade, Poster 
Bodoni Compressed, Bodoni Campanile 
and Spire. Bold and Expanded versions 
in Ultra Bodoni, Sphinx, Bodoni Mod- 
ern, Poster Bodoni and Bodoni Black. 

Manufactured by: Bauer, American 
and Monotype as hand-set; Intertype, 
Linotype and Ludlow as slug-line; and 


Monotype machine composition. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


BODONI 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
BODONI ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW XYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
BODONI BOOK 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


BODONI BOOK ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
BODONI BOLD 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ 
abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 123457890 
BODONI BOLD ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 123457890 
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BOOKMAN OLDSTYLE 





Style: Twentieth Century. Date, 1852. 

Designer: A. C. Phemister, in Scot- 
land, who redesigned the original made 
by an Edinburgh typefoundry as “‘Old- 
style Antique.” This new version of old- 
style type reached the United States 
about 1912, and after further redesigning 
it was renamed ‘‘Bookman.”’ Swash, or 
freely-flowing characters were added. 

Characteristics: Bookman is a busi- 
ness-like type having strong lines. It is 
not beautiful, but has a rugged simplicity. 
It has great legibility because it is heavy 
and open, and appears to be larger than 
it actually is. The ascenders and descen- 
ders are short. The lowercase g features 
a teardrop hook that points right, with a 
down-slant on the lower loop. 

Primary Use: Book face type. 

Secondary Use: Advertisements, mag- 
azines and commercial printing. 

Similar Faces: Bookman Oldstyle, 
American; Antique No. 1, Bookface, In- 
tertype; Antique No. 1, Bookman, Lino- 
type; Bookman Light, Ludlow; Book- 
man, New Bookman, Monotype. 

Manufactured by: American and 
Monotype as hand-set; Intertype, Lino- 
type and Ludlow as slug-line; and Mono- 
type as machine composition. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


BOOKMAN OLDSTYLE 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


BOOKMAN OLDSTYLE ITALIC 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
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CENTURY EXPANDED 








Style: Twentieth Century. Date, 1900. 

Designer: Based on L. B. Benton’s 
Century Roman. 

Characteristics: This face was designed 
for Century Magazine to eliminate the 
thin and gray effect of an oldstyle face 
then in use. Hairlines were thickened, 
the serifs were shortened, and the round 
letters were made taller. Century Ex- 
panded is monotonously regular. The h, 
m and n have high arches. On the g, a 
ball hook points down and has a large 
upper loop. The j fish hooks with a ball 
at the bottom, and the r features a ball. 

Primary Use: Text type for children’s 
books. 


Secondary Use: Commercial printing 
and advertisements. 

Similar Faces: Century has generally 
been deposed by the modern so-called 
“legibility faces.”” Century Expanded, 
American, Intertype, Linotype, Ludlow, 
Monotype; Century Schoolbook, Ameri- 
can, Monotype; Schoolbook Oldstyle, 
American; Ideal, Regal, Rex, Intertype; 
Excelsior, Ionic No. 5, Opticon, Tex- 
type, Linotype. 

Manufactured by: Americanand Mono- 
type as hand-set; Intertype, Linotype 
and Ludlow as slug-line, and Monotype 
as machine composition. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


CENTURY EXPANDED 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX YZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1284567890 


CENTURY EXPANDED ITALIC 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrsturwxyz 1234567890 


CENTURY BOLD 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


CENTURY BOLD ITALIC 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX YZ 
abcdefghijklmnopgrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
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CALEDONIA 





Style: Twentieth Century. Date, 1939. 
Designer: W. A. Dwiggins, in America. 


Characteristics: As its name suggests, 
Caledonia has Scottish flavor, although 
the designer was not attempting to re- 
vive Scotch, the book type face. Cale- 
donia has straight-cut serifs at the stem 
bottoms, which cause sharp angles. The 
curves leave the straight stems with a 
“calligraphic flick.” Caledonia is a well- 
bodied face that presents sufficient weight 
for good readability. Its distinguishing 
features include a narrow lowercase r 
and a good-sized lowercase height. On 
the lowercase g a ball hook points up- 
ward, features an open lower loop, with 
a good space between the loops. The 
roman p and q have long serifs on the 
descenders; the italic p and q have none. 
The lowercase s has decided, thickened 
serifs on both endings of the curved 
stroke. 


Primary Use: Book face type. 

Secondary Use: Advertisements and 
commercial printing. 

Similar Faces: Baskerville, American, 
Intertype, Linotype and Monotype; Bul- 
mer, American; Bell, Monotype; Waverly, 
Intertype. 


Manufacturer: Linotype. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


CALEDONIA ROMAN 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


CALEDONIA ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
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DEEPDENE 











Style: Twentieth Century. Date, 1934. 

Designer: Frederic W. Goudy, in America. 

Characteristics: This design, by the most pro- 
lific type designer in America, features very long 
ascenders and descenders, and an even, warm 
color. Deepdene can be distinguished by the 
tilted cross-stroke of the lowercase e, the long, 
vertical serifs of the cap S and the relatively 
narrow lowercase h, m, n and u. The lowercase g 
features a small, narrow upper loop, with a 
spurred hook, and a large, slanting lower loop. 
The cap letters and most lowercase letters have 
straight serifs, with the exception of the upward- 
tilting serifs at the bottom of the lowercase d. 
The serifs slant downward on ascending letters 
b, d, h, k and 1. The lowercase j kerns broadly to 
the left, and has a broadened tip. The lowercase 
and cap S have an angular touch, and the cap G 
is spurred on the lower right. 

Primary Use: Book text type. 

Secondary Use: Advertising and commercial 
printing. 

Similar Faces: Weiss, Bauer and Intertype; 
Centaur, Continental and Monotype; Electra 
and Estienne, Linotype. 
Manufacturer: Monotype. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


DEEPDENE ROMAN 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV W XYZ 
123455789 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY¥Z =: 1234567890 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuywxyz 


DEEPDENE ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHI] KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopgrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
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EGMONT 





Style: Twentieth Century. Date, 1936. 
Designer: S. H. deRoos, of Holland. 


Characteristics: Egmont gives a relief 
from the popular sans and square serif type 
faces because of its discreet variations be- 
tween the heavy and light strokes. It has 
tall ascenders and short descenders. There 
isa slight bend to the alternate sides of the 
vertical strokes, top to bottom. The italic is 
quite readable. The cross-stroke, as on the 
cap T, widens just before it reaches the 
perpendicular serifs. The lowercase g has 
a large, round top loop with a small, flat- 
tened lower loop, and the hook has a cut- 
off effect. The lowercase y turns up at the 
bottom. The M is slab-topped and has a 
shallow central vee. The roman lowercase 
“el” looks precisely like a cap “eye.” Eg- 
mont requires a good amount of leading, or 
space between lines. 

Primary Use: A text face for the finer 
classes of books, advertising and commer- 
cial printing. 

Secondary Use: Advertising. 

Similar Faces: Bernhard Modern Ro- 
man and Piranesi, American; Bernhard 
Book and Bernhard Roman, Bauer; Me- 
tropolis Light, Continental; Fairfield, 
Linotype. 

Manufactured by: Intertype as slug-line, 
and Continental as hand-set. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


EGMONT LIGHT 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


EGMONT LIGHT ITALIC 


ABCDEFGHI]KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


EGMONT MEDIUM 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


EGMONT MEDIUM ITALIC 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvpwxyz 1234567890 


EGMONT BOLD 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJ KLM NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


EGMONT BOLD ITALIC 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
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ELECTRA 











Style: Twentieth Century. Date, 1937. 

Designer: W. A. Dwiggins, in America. 

Characteristics: Electra is an original 
modern text face, not based on traditional 
models, and features no sharp contrast of 
thick and thin strokes. Electra Italic is 
more an oblique than an italic, and is quite 
readable. To distinguish Electra, note that 
both caps and lowercase feature rather 
sharp-cut serifs. It is a thin face, but not 
so thin as Fairfield nor so fat as Caledonia. 
The serifs are equal at both sides of the 
main stems of caps and lowercase. The 
serif at the bottom of the lowercase d has 
a slight upward trend. A straight hook has 
a slight upward trend on the lowercase g, 
which has no ball end. The lowercase j 
features a sharpened descender which turns 
slightly left. The lowercase k has no serif 
at the right. The y shows a ball-like effect 
at the bottom of the right stroke. 


Primary Use: Book face type. 

Secondary Use: Advertisements and 
commercial printing. 

Similar Faces: Weiss Roman, Bauer and 
Intertype; Centaur, Monotype; Estienne, 
Linotype; Deepdene, Monotype. 
Manufactured by: Linotype. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


ELECTRA ROMAN 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


ELECTRA ITALIC 


1234567890 


ABCDEFGHI]JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


1234567890 
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WEISS 





Style: Twentieth Century. Date, 1931. 


Designer: Emil Rudolf Weiss, an artist of Mu- 
nich, Germany. 


Characteristics: Weiss was created to hold its 
own with the best of the traditional type faces and 
at the same time reflect modernism. Although the 
face gives an antique effect, it is not based on his- 
torical inspiration. It is easily recognized by its 
“upside-down” cap S, its straddling cap M, a 
right-leaning cap A, and no serifs on the diagonal 
strokes of the cap M and N. The lowercase g has 
a right-pointing and blunted hook and a round 
upper loop. The descenders are short, making the 
lowercase letters large. The main stress is on the 
upper parts of the characters, which makes for 
greater legibility and readability. The serifs are 
blunt and bracketed. Weiss can be leaded up to 
100 per cent of the body size without becoming 
weak. 

Primary Use: Fine book and announcement 
printing. 

Secondary Use: Luxury advertising. 

Similar Faces: Weiss Roman and Elizabeth, 
Bauer; Centaur, Continental and Monotype; and 
Estienne, Linotype. 


Manufactured by: Intertype as slug-line, and 
Bauer as hand-set. 


abcdefghijkImnopqrstuvwxyz 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuowxyz 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


WEISS ROMAN 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHI J KLMNOPQRSTUVW XYZ 


1234567890 


WEISS ITALIC 
ABCDEF GHIJIKLMN OPQRSTUVWXIZ 
1234567890 
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FAIRFIELD 








Style: Twentieth Century. Date, 1941. 

Designer: Rudolph Ruzicka, in America. 

Characteristics: Fairfield is a relatively 
narrow face; thus it has a high word count. 
It has long descenders and ascenders. In 
spite of its narrowness in design, the coun- 
ters are open and clean in Fairfield. It has 
a good contrast between the thick and the 
thin strokes. Its serifs are straight-cut, with- 
out brackets. The serifs of the cap A, F, M 
and N are longer inside the letter than out- 
side the letter. Fairfield is the first type face 
designed by artist Ruzicka. To distinguish 
Fairfield, note that the lowercase g has a 
thin and extremely short hook without a 
ball, and a round, open upper loop. The 
ligature fi, with its unusually low cross- 
stroke, is plainly noticed and easily remem- 
bered because it occurs in the name Fairfield. 
Another helpful feature is the very low 
joining of curve to stem in italic b and p. 

Primary Use: Book face type. 

Secondary Use: Advertisements and com- 
mercial printing. 

Similar Faces: Egmont, Intertype; Bern- 
hard Book and Bernhard Roman, Continen- 
tal; Metropolis Light, Continental; Bernhard 


Modern Roman and Piranesi, American. 


Manufactured by: Linotype. 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


abcdefghijklmnoparstuvwxyz 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


FAIRFIELD ROMAN 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


FAIRFIELD ITALIC 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 














1234567890 


1234567890 











WAVERLEY 





Style: Twentieth Century. Date, 1941. . | , Y PE faces 


Designer: Intertype Corporation. 
Characteristics: Waverley is not a re- 


vival of an older face, but is in some TYP E faces 
respects reminiscent of Scotch and Wal- 
baum. It features sharp, contrasting hair- 
lines, thickened strokes, and bracketed 


serifs. The letters are square, with large WAVERLEY 
lowercase, without loss in word count. ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
To distinguish Waverley, note that the ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU VWXYZ 


lowercase g has a round upper loop, and abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
is separated from the flatter open lower 


loop by an arching, joining element. The 
hook of the g is long, and curves down- WAVERLEY ITALIC 


ward with a slightly broadenedend. The 4BCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


lowercase j sweeps to a slightly sharp- - 
und ceding 0 tha leh. The tones’ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwryz 1234567890 


has a serif at the bottom right. The low- 
ercase y has a slight ball at the end of a 
rather sweeping hairline. The stems are 
parallel, and there exists a shaded round- 





ness in the bowled letters. Waverley has . 

a distinguishing flat-topped lowercase t. * ) ¢@ 9» 
Of a general regularity of line, it is quite g i 

readable without leading. 








Primary Use: Book text type. 

Secondary Use: Advertising and com- 
mercial printing. 

Similar Faces: Walbaum (German), 
Caledonia, Linotype. 

Manufactured by: Intertype. 














— 


IDEAL 





The type faces designed and manu- 
factured by the slug-machine makers 
expressly for newspapers and maga- 
zines are functional in design to suit 
the peculiarities of news printing. 
Foremost among these considerations 
is legibility in the smaller sizes, which 
are seldom made over 14 point. Be- 
cause of this size limitation, it is un- 
necessary to consider, in design, how 
the face would appear in the usual 
larger sizes. Such faces are always 
stereotyped, and printed on the rough- 
est paper called newsprint with a 
cheaper ink than that used in commer- 
cial and magazine printing. 

Such a typeface must have strong 
color in mass, and have an abundance 
of white space not only between let- 
ters and lines, but also within the let- 
ters. The counters must be open so 
they will not fill with ink, as on the 
lowercase e, b, d, p and q. The lower- 
case c and e, and the a and s must be 
so designed that they are never taken 
one for the other. The ascenders and 
descenders must be short to make the 
lowercase as large as possible. 

Faces in the newspaper group are 
Ideal, Regal and Rex by Intertype; 
and Excelsior, Ionic, Opticon, Corona 
and Textype by Linotype. Fractional 
sizes are usually available: point sizes 
of 5, 514, 6, 614, 634, 7, 7%, 8 and 814. 
Sizes are sometimes referred to in 
numbers, as Regal No. 1 and No. 2. 
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TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


IDEAL 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


IDEAL ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwayz 1234567890 


IDEAL BOLD 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijkImnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
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BETON 





Style: Square serif. Date, 1931. 
Designer: Heinrich Jost, of Germany. 


Characteristics: Modernistic but less so 
than many similar faces. Quaint features 
are found, like the one-sided serif on the 
A. Other distinguishing features are the 
double-serif on the t, the pointed serifs on 
the E and the curved tail on the K. The 
thinner strokes have curved serif brackets, 
and the thicker strokes have straight, 
square serifs. Notice those foot serifs on 
m, n, and y which point to the right. The 
cap C and O are circles outside, but not 
inside. Beton is smaller and more narrow 
than the other square serifs, but has the 
same hammered or masonry-like features. 

Primary Use: Advertisements and com- 
mercial printing, for display. 

Secondary Use: Text matter. 

Similar Faces: Cairo, Intertype; Karnak, 
Ludlow; Memphis, Linotype; Stymie, Mon- 
otype and American; Squareface and Slim- 
line, Monotype; Obelisk, Ludlow; Tower, 
American; and Girder, Continental. 

Manufactured by: Bauer as hand-set and 
Intertype as slug-line. 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


BETON MEDIUM AND ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHIJALMNOPORSTUV WXYZ 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


BETON BOLD 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


BETON EXTRA BOLD AND ITALIC 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVUWXYZ 1234567890 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORST 
UVWXYZ 1234567890 
abcdefghijkImnopqrstuvwxyz 
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FUTURA 





Style: Sans serif. Date, 1927. 

Designer: Paul Renner, of Germany. 

Characteristics: “Sans” is a French word 
meaning “without"—hence, “without serifs.” 
Some so-called “gothic” or block letter faces 
are “monotone’’—their strokes are not thick 
and thin. Futura, however, is not a monotone, 
as evidenced by the way the curved stroke 
varies as it joins the stem (see the bolder ver- 
sions). The sans-serif faces are hard to tell apart 
without close study and comparison; features 
that help with Futura are the script-style a and 
g, the tapered M, and the lack of lower right 
“serif” on both U and u. 

Primary Use: Advertisements and commer- 
cial printing. 

Secondary Use: Book text type in the me- 
dium and book weights. 

Similar Faces: Bernhard Gothic and Spartan, 
American; Sans Serif and Twentieth Century, 
Monotype; Kabel, Continental; Futura, Bauer 
and Intertype; Tempo, Ludlow; Vogue, Inter- 
type; Airport, Baltimore; Metro, Linotype. 

Manufactured by: Baver as hand-set, and 
Intertype as slug-line. 
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TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


FUTURA LIGHT AND OBLIQUE 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


FUTURA BOOK AND OBLIQUE 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ 
abcdefghijkimnoparstuvwxyz 1234567890 


FUTURA MEDIUM AND OBLIQUE 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHISJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdef ghijkimnopaqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


FUTURA DEMIBOLD AND OBLIQUE 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


FUTURA BOLD AND OBLIQUE 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 12345678 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abecdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 12345678 
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Recognition Test 


Number sheet of paper from 1 to 38, with space beside the numbers for two 
answers, as follows. 


The design of the type face shown, which will be one in the list below: 


1. Venetian 5 and 6. Twentieth 9. Sans-Serif 
2. Oldstyle Century 10. Blackletter 
3. Transitional 7. Newspaper 11. Script 

4. Modern 8. Square Serif 12. Display 
The name of the type face shown. Answers on next page. 


| TYPE faces 3 TYPE faces 
»TYPEfaces «TYPE faces 


s TYPE faces is TYPE faces 

‘ TYPE faces i TYPE faces 

s TYPE faces 7 TYPE faces 

« TYPE faces i TYPE faces 
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TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


TYE faces 


TPPE faces 


TYPE faces 
TYPE faces 


Recognition Test Answers 


DEsIGN Group 


. Modern 
. Oldstyle 
. Sans-Serif (Gothic) 


Square Serif 


.D 
. Venetian 

. Sans-Serif 

. Twentieth Century 
. Transitional 

.N 
. Oldstyle 

. Venetian 

. Venetian 

. Twentieth Century 
. Modern 

. Twentieth Century 
. Twentieth Century 
. Sans-Serif (Gothic) 
. Twentieth Century 


isplay 


ewspaper 
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NAME 
Bodoni 
Caslon 
Alternate Gothic 
Beton 
Lydian 
Cloister 
Futura 
Weiss 
Scotch 
Ideal 
Garamond 
Kennerley 
Medieval 
Century Expanded 
Bodoni Book 
Bookman 
Cheltenham 
Franklin Gothic 
Egmont 





» CHPE fares 
3 TYPE faces 
« TYPE faces 
3 TYPE faces 


% TYPE faces 
77 TYPE faces 
33 TYPE faces 


No. DeEsicn Group 
20. Blackletter 


21. Sans-Serif (Gothic) 


22. Sans-Serif 

23. Venetian 

24. Square Serif 

25. Transitional 

26. Square Serif 

27. Twentieth Century 
28. Script 

29. Blackletter 

30. Sans-Serif 

31. Script 

32. Blackletter 

33. Twentieth Century 
34. Square Serif 

35. Twentieth Century 
36. Modern 

37. Modern 

38. Venetian 


NAME 


Engravers Old English 
Copperplate Gothic 
Vogue 

Goudy 

Beton 

Baskerville 

Cairo 

Century Expanded 
Kaufmann Script 
Cloister Black 
Bernhard Gothic 
Grayda 

Engravers Old English 
Cheltenham 

Cairo 

Bookman 

Bodoni Book 

Bodoni 

Cloister 
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WHAT 
IS 


WuITTEMORE’S “What Do You Mean—Legibil- 
ity?” which recently appeared in this journal? is 
an excellent exposition of the scientific com- 
plexities of the problem of legibility. He is right 
in stressing the fact that legibility at a distance, or 
legibility at the threshold of visibility (illumina- 
tion at less than three foot-candles), is quite a 
different matter from legibility (we prefer to use 
the term readability) under ordinary conditions 
of illumination and at the usual reading distance 
of 14 to 16 inches. Furthermore, legibility of iso- 
lated letters is also quite a different thing from 
legibility or readability of meaningful text. The 
practical printer or even the type designer, unless 
he is fully aware of the psychological factors in- 
volved in visual perception, is stymied at the out- 
set in knowing or understanding the variety of 
scientific problems of legibility or readability. Un- 
fortunately, insight concerning one’s own ignor- 
ance of the complexity of the problem is rarely 
encountered in the practical printer or the type 
designer. For this reason, practical printers and 
type designers are likely to disregard findings 
from the research laboratory or at best to accept 
only those findings which happen to coincide with 
their own beliefs derived from experience or from 
erroneously designed laboratory studies. 
Whittemore, in his laudable attempt to outline 
the complexity of the problems involved in legi- 
bility, seemed to carry the doctrine of specificity 
just a wee bit too far. It appears to us that cer- 
tain ways of measuring legibility give surprisingly 
consistent results. For example, measurement by 
speed of reading tests,? photographs of eye move- 
ments in reading at the normal reading distance,° 
and reader preferences of pleasingness (inviting 
to the eye)* do present results which are alike. 
These three approaches, it should be noted, in- 


we WI WD WD WD W 


Legibility? 


Miles A. Tinker 
Donald G. Paterson 


volve measurements taken at the normal reading 
distance and are the ones we follow in measuring 
legibility. It is true, however, that legibility mea- 
surements taken at a distance, or with isolated let- 
ters, or with the focal variator (with isolated let- 
ters simulating perception at a distance), or with 
the blink criterion, or with the visibility meter (at 
the threshold of visual discrimination) do not pro- 
duce consistent results nor do they produce results 
that are meaningful in terms of reading at the 
ordinary distance under conditions of illumina- 
tion above the three foot-candle power level. The 
writers therefore are glad to answer Dr. Whitte- 
more’s question as to what we mean by legibility. 
We hope the visibility meter and eye blink boys 
will give their answer and that the printers who 
follow the manuals of style which have come down 
from the pre-scientific era of printing practice and 
the type designers new and old will, if they can, 
likewise give their answers. 

Eventually, harmony will reign when all who 
are interested in the development of optimal 
typograpby for the average reader under the ord- 
inary conditions of everyday life give the same 
answers to the question—what is legibility? 


4 4 4 


1 Whittemore, I. C., What Do You Mean—Legibility? 
Print, A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic Arts, 1948, 
V: 4, 35—37. 

2 Paterson, D. G., and Tinker, M. A. How to make 
type readable. New York: Harpers, 1940. (Obtainable 
from the authors.) 

3 Tinker, M. A., and Paterson, D. G. Eye Movements 
in Reading a Modern Type Face and Old English. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 113-115. 

4 Tinker, M. A., and Paterson, D. G. Reader Prefer- 
ences and Typography. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 38- 
40. 
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SEAWARD SKERRIES BY ANDERS ZORN. 7x9% 























ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING ° No. 22 


Seaward Skerries 
by Anders Zorn (1860-1920) 


Across the pages of the whole history of etching are written large the 
names of a few artists who have, by the sheer power of their personali- 
ties and the individuality of their work, stamped their influence indeli- 
bly upon posterity. These are the masters, their position unassailed and 
unassailable, the authority of their utterance undisputed. Among them 
is Anders Zorn. 

As regards subject matter Zorn’s etched work may be divided into 
two general classes, the portraits and the nudes. Both were prompted 
by the same spirit, imbued with the same qualities, yet, in spite of the 
preeminent position occupied by the former in the field of portraiture, 
it is in the latter that his particular genius finds its most distinct and 
personal expression. To everything he did on the copper he brought a 
vitality and a spontaneous joy in the doing that is irresistible and that 
resulted in an extraordinarily high and uniform degree of excellence 
throughout, hence almost any one of his plates may be taken as an ex- 
ample. I have selected the beautiful “Seaward Skerries,” long a favorite 
among the artist’s collectors and admirers, because it so perfectly typi- 
fies those attributes which made Anders Zorn the unquestioned master 
he was. 

Like all great artists Zorn was an innovator in that he developed a 
style and a technique which, though widely imitated, has remained 
wholly his own. Distinctly objective in his approach, he never allowed 
his work to become involved in introspective complexities or capricious 
imaginative wanderings. The life that passed before him, whether in 
the salons of London, Paris, or New York, or, where most at home, 
among the peasants of his native Dalecarlia, Zorn saw with a clear, 
frank, and penetrating eye, and recorded what he saw with swift, sure, 
incisive strokes of his needle. There is a sheer abandon to those slant- 
ing, parallel lines his needle seems to have slashed across the copper, 
a boldness to those strong masses of black so simple yet subtly juxta- 
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posed to angular white areas of paper in the print, that would bespeak 
an almost reckless unrestraint were they not born of great knowledge 
and discernment and controlled by a technical mastery that defied all 
restrictions, scorned all subterfuges and complexities, and went straight 
to the core of every subject with a forthrightness that is an amazing 
blend of almost childlike, joyous ingenuousness and a completely sure 
observation and intent. 

Anders Zorn loved nature and portrayed it with utter frankness, obvi- 
ous delight, and enormous vitality. His plates give one the sense of im- 
mediate perception and almost instant transcription, as if each had been 
dashed off for the sheer pleasure of doing it. They seem fairly to quiver 
and sparkle with a dazzling brilliance of light, and air, and life. And yet 
his discernment does not stop with surface appearance, but penetrates 
beneath and into the realm of spirit and mood. Particularly is this 
evidenced in the case of the portraits. For all their appearance of rapid, 
concentrated achievement, those of “Rodin,” “Marquand,” “King Oscar” 
and “Queen Sophia of Sweden,” “Emma Rassmussen,” the mad poet 
Verlaine, and, above all, those incredible portrayals of himself and his 
wife and of the patriarchal Renan, are marvels of penetrating charac- 
terization. As compared to the elegance and utter refinement of Van 
Dyck and the romance of Rembrandt, those other two supreme masters 
of portraiture in line, these plates have, as one sympathetic reviewer 


has so perfectly put it, “the penetrating and biting analysis of a page | 


from Strindberg.” And when he forsakes the light and looks into the 
shadows of an interior, such masterworks as “The Waltz” and the “Pari- 
sian Omnibus” are unsurpassed in the whole history of graphic delinea- 
tion. 

But it is in his nudes, those gloriously vital and beautifully modelled 
peasant women whom he, inspired peasant himself, delighted in por- 
traying along the shores of their, and his, Dalecarlia, that Anders Zorn 
stands alone and unrivalled, at the very pinnacle of his art. Even the 
nudes of Rembrandt, supreme, universal genius that he was, seem posed 
and heavy beside these pulsating, red-blooded and clear skinned blonde 
northern goddesses, untrammelled and unabashed. Their immodesty is 
so frank, so healthy, so completely natural, so dazzlingly sensuous with- 
out sensuality, as to render criticism prudish. Such, among many others, 
are “Edo,” “My Model and my Boat,” “The Bather—Evening,” “The 
Bather, Seated,” and that magically silvery, shimmering plate of “The 
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Swan.” And such, too, is our “Seaward Skerries.” Here are light and 
air, warm sunshine and cool, rippled water, and exquisitely graceful, 
delicately modelled bodies. Actually, it is flat paper and warm ink lines; 
in effect the eye travels around the lovely forms, over their firm but 
tenderly undulating surfaces, along their graceful, sensuous curves, and 
away and away across that stretch of shining water beyond, to the little 
island in the far distance. There is not a hard edge in the picture: every 
undulating silhouette achieved by those firm yet vibrantly sensitive 
lines stopping, incredibly, at just the right point, catching and losing 
the light as it plays upon their extremities. By sheer wizardry of sugges- 
tion, in contrast to the firm softness of naked flesh, are achieved the 
hardness of the rock on which one figure stands, the limpid quality of 
the water into which the other has just stepped, the luminosity of the 
light in which both move, and the vast, limitless space of the empty sky 
above. Note, too, the contrast in pose, the nearer one standing securely 
but ever so lightly on foreground rock, completely relaxed, pausing for 
a fraction of time between hesitating steps, the further one, knee deep 
in the water, caught slightly off balance, steadying herself by that 
quick, involuntary spreading of her arms. The whole beautiful pic- 
ture is like an instantaneous impression, imprinted in a flash on the 
sensitive eye of a great artist, registered for all time on the copper by 
the consummate artistry of his hand. 
LTA. 
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MEDIEVAL & RENAISSANCE MSS 


The best and about the only place for an in- 
timate look into the thoughts and feelings 
of the thousand years of humanity from the 
collapse of ancient European civilization to 
the romantic rediscovery of it is in the manu- 
scripts, especially the illuminated manu- 
scripts. Distributed among 500 libraries in 
this country there are altogether more than 
15,000 manuscripts from the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, of which a relatively small 
proportion possess the additional artistic 
graces giving them the rank of illuminated. 
In spite of the impressive size of our collec- 
tions and the enlightened efforts of such 
centers as the Pierpont Morgan Library to 
have their holdings seen and known, the 
number of Americans who could positively 
say they had ever seen a medieval manu- 
script or would be sure what one was if they 
did see it is probably not much larger than 
the number of such manuscripts. 

The most splendid and comprehensive 
outspreading in recent times anyway, and 
certainly the greatest so far as the American 
public is concerned, is the exhibition of 
“Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance” organized by the Walters Art 
Gallery of Baltimore under the direction of 
Miss Dorothy Miner. In the darkened up- 
stairs galleries of the Baltimore Museum of 
Art where the opening was held January 27 
the cunningly displayed books glowed like 
the horde of the Nibelungs. Although books 
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can ordinarily be shown open to only two 
pages and therefore are always supposed to 
make a dull show, this pick of the twenty. 
nine richest American collections was a bril- 
liant spectacle. 

The trustees of the Walters Art Gallery, 
mindful of the many who would have no 
chance to visit Baltimore during the exhibit 
and of their purpose to “widen the public ex- 
perience” with respect to illuminated manu- 
scripts, have published an illustrated cata. 
logue listing the items, citing bibliographical 
references, and supplying notes regarding 
each. Reproduction in monotone of thos: 
radiant manuscripts is of course bound to be 
pallid by comparison, but the illustration of 
pages or details of 133 out of the 236 items 
together with Miss Miner's descriptions ani 
judgments secures for the catalogue per 
manent standing as a valuable work of ref: 
erence. For generous measure, as frontis 
piece there is a reproduction in color of the 
ninth-century northern French Gospels in 
the Morgan collection, successfully sugges: 
ing if not quite re-creating the effect of is 
two-column burnished gold uncials on pw: 
ple-dyed vellum. 

From the Blickling Psalter of mid-eighth 
century England, which is number one it 
the chronological list, to the final group ¢ 
calligraphic specimens from the Hofer co: 
lection, representing secular scribes afte 
the books had emerged from monastic scrip- 
toria and the printing press had largely take 
them over, the show pieces are marshallel 
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in a proud and patriotic parade. The fore- 
word by Miss Miner recalls that these vol- 
umes only recently have become naturalized 
in America. They did not begin coming 
across the Atlantic in appreciable numbers 
until the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

“The honor of being the first really im- 
portant early medieval manuscript to lead 
all others to these shores,” Miss Miner notes, 
“probably belongs to Ms. 1 in the Manu- 
script Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary, which was purchased by John Jacob 
Astor in 1884.” For first place as an item of 
early American collecting she singles out 
the gothic copy of Humanae Salvationis 
given in 1714 by Elihu Yale to the college 
that was to be named after him. 


ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES AND RENAISSANCE: An Exhibition held 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art January 27—March 
13, organized by the Walters Art Gallery in co- 
operation with the Baltimore Museum of Art. Fore- 
word and Note to the General Visitor by Dorothy 
Miner. Baltimore: The Walters Art Gallery, 1949. 
100 pp. and 80 full-page plates of reproductions 
in ielinaeies frontis. in color. Printed wrappers. 11 x 
8% inches. $2.75 (from the Librarian, Walters Art 
Gallery, Charles & Centre Streets, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland ). 


THE 26 LETTERS 


This is a story about all ages of writing told 
for all ages of people. It is a handsome and 
gallant attempt by a distinguished modern 
writing master to convey what he knows and 
feels about a central interest in his life, so 
that young and old can share his enthusiasm 
understandingly. The comely, well-printed 
letterpress and, moreover, the profusion of 
smartly drawn black and red line etchings 
throughout make it a remarkably attractive 
book. Nevertheless, the attempt to combine, 
within these covers, an inspirational adven- 
ture chronicle for youngsters and a ‘must’ 
for the professional library of artist and book 
designer proves to be too much. 


Doubtless Mr. Ogg’s publishers wished 
something on him when the gallanter part 
of the claims in behalf of this book were 
made. Right from the first lines of the pre- 
face the author’s intention to pitch the story 
at an easy level is manifest in the talk, with- 
out qualifiers, of the Chinese writing system 
as an alphabet. Then he goes on, in much 
the engaging Dutch uncle manner of the 
late Dr. van Loon, to relate a historical ver- 
sion which now and then takes short cuts be- 
tween the known facts, e.g. introducing (p. 
146) the future St. Patrick as a boy in Gaul 
being captured by Roman soldiers. As in this 
instance, sometimes the slips do not matter 
much, At other times they blunt a point well 
worth making: for example there is discus- 
sion (p. 63) of writing on papyrus with a 
pen, obscuring the formative influences of 
brush (frayed reed) on fragile papyrus and 
true nibbed pen on parchment (not paper, 
however, which the author speaks of as com- 
ing into increasing use in the Roman Em- 
pire, p. 134.) 

Anyway, the graphic truth Mr. Ogg tells 
in his black and red illustrations overpowers 
verbal misstatements. Their relative effec- 
tiveness suggests that in future editions the 
text might profitably be reduced to the status 
of long captions to allow the story full scope 
in telling itself visually, with only a mini- 
mum of connecting text. For the writer of a 
popular history of such a vast subject, full 
of contradictions and lacunae, is oftenest 
worsted in trying to manage smooth transi- 
tions from one epoch to another while still 
keeping faith with authoritative opinion. It 
does not lend itself to telling in simple evolu- 
tionary terms without demanding of the 
chronicler imaginative leaps too daring for 
his safety. 


THE 26 LETTERS. By Oscar Ogg. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1948. 276 pp. with 
charts, diagrams and a profusion of illustration in 
or and red throughout the text. 94x 6 inches. 
3.50. 
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IRON HAND PRESSES 


“Now,” observes the author at the end of his 
excellent monograph on the iron hand press 
in America, “they are found only in mu- 
seums and dusty corners of country printing 
offices, or in the quiet shops of amateurs.” 

Two such amateurs whose livelihood de- 
pends on the paper-eating behemoths of 
large-scale production have worked off at 
their own iron press a book of exceptional 
merit and distinction as to both matter and 
manner. The little thirty-six page treatise is 
valuable primarily, of course, for making 
available the expert knowledge of Ralph 
Green, Chicago engineer and student for 
many years of the old printing mechanisms. 
His contribution to understanding of a neg- 
lected subject, clearly stated and well illus- 
trated, is all the more worthwhile, however, 
for being contained in a volume demonstrat- 
ing the actual performance of one of the 
presses under discussion. Not many books 
these days bear the proud stigmata of pin 
perforations in their head-bolts. 

The story of the iron press in America 
opens with George Clymer and his Colum- 
bian press. A second brief chapter tells of 
John I. Wells, Hartford introducer of the 
simple toggle joint to which all the efficient 
lever-operated, bed and platen presses were 
more or less directly indebted. A third chap- 
ter discusses Peter Smith and the Hoe com- 
pany and a fourth is concerned with Samuel 
Rust and the simon-pure Washington press. 
In the concluding chapter there are notices 
of makers of various other iron hand presses 
and appended is a convenient table listing 
chronologically in forty-three entries the 
presses known to the author together with 
their salient characteristics and makers’ 
names and locations. In the light of this in- 
formation the common appellation “Wash- 
ington” applied to just any old lever hand 
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press will no longer pass muster; hence- 
forth hand-press printers will speak of their 
pet (rarely) as a Columbian, Ruthven, or 
Wells or (more frequently) as a Smith, 
Stansbury, or a Washington with its correct 
first name. 

The author is on intimate terms with the 
printer's grammars from Moxon to Mac- 
Kellar. His trained engineer’s mind cuts 
cleanly through their verbiage, although the 
well-balanced, readable chronicle shows 
none of the scars of excision. Now and then 
possibly he gets on too fast with it, as when 
for example he might well be beguiled by 
Johnson’s tale, in Typographia, of how the 
coronation program of George III’s succes- 
sor could be produced only by means of the 
eagle-sporting, American-designed Colum- 
bian press. 

Of that Columbian Mr. Green says, “There 
was never a press, before or since, which 
carried so much ornamentation,” and he 
notes that when Clymer, a Philadelphian, 
took his invention to England in 1817 he 
successfully exported the American eagle 
and name Columbian along with it. It is 
doubted that Clymer had ever seen the iron 
Stanhope press before he produced the in- 
genious model which bested it, but surely 
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he would have known about the English 
innovation through accounts circulating in 
this country, e.g. the illustrated description 
in Stower’s book of 1808 which was dedi- 
cated to Lord Stanhope. 

The four full-page illustrations of the Co- 
lumbian, Wells, Smith with acorn frame, 
and Rust’s Washington presses, lucidly 
drawn in line by Robert Galvin after studies 
by the author, are a helpful and attractive 
feature of the book. They are supplemented 
by several more drawings of details in the 
text. The volume is printed on fine hand- 
made paper and nicely bound by the print- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Sweet. They chose 
gay decorated paper for the sides and black 
buckram at the back, set off by a label 
printed in black and red—whether or not on 
the true Washington hand press figured in 
their colophon is undetermined. 


THE IRON HAND PRESS IN AMERICA. By 
Ralph Green. With illustrations by Robert Galvin 
after drawings by Ralph Green. Rowayton, Con- 
necticut: The Press in Rowayton, Marian & Bruce 
Sweet, 1948. vi, 30 pp.; four fullpage illus., four 
illus. in text. 7% x 5% inches. 160 copies. $2.00. 


STUDENT GUIDES TO PRINTING 


The importance of being simple lays a heavy 
charge on the writer attempting a clear ex- 
position of printing procedures and mech- 
anisms, opening them to the comprehension 
of minds hitherto blank on the subject. Older 
authors, like De Vinne on the practice of 
typography, wrote treatises which in certain 
departments remain after half a century the 
best available manuals, sound, complete, 
lucid and often enough witty. But the temper 
of the times among students favors the illus- 
trated survey, such as John C. Tarr’s Print- 
ing To-day previously noticed in these col- 
umns (Print IV, 3) which, in a hundred 
and fifty pages, takes an intelligent look at 
all the ways of producing relief, intaglio 


and planographic printing. Rather than, or 
at least prior to, tackling any particular 
problem or field of interest they prefer a 
comprehensive view. 

Younger students are treated to just about 
the ultimate in brevity, clarity, and graphic 
demonstration in a new survey called Print- 
ing which is number 70 of the Puffin Picture 
Book series. Written by Harold Curwen 
(whose standard Processes of Graphic Re- 
production in Printing is sufficient proof of 
mastery ), full of cogent illustrations by Jack 
Brough and lavish, to all appearances, of 
color impressions and white space, this 
thirty-two page capsule is easy to take and 
will be widely beneficial. 

The first page places letterpress printing 
properly as a department in the history of 
writing. In tracing fifteenth-century de- 
velopments Mr. Curwen boldly puts the 
blockbook in the position of stepping-stone 
to typography and Mr. Brough, seeming to 
catch the reckless mood, draws one of those 
blocks as “engraved” on the end grain. The 
chronicle proceeds with excellent discus- 
sions of types, the case and composition by 
hand and machine, with inking and then 
impression obtained by various kinds of 
presses. Following are well illustrated sec- 
tions dealing with halftones and line-etch- 
ings, color process printing with actual 
examples, photogravure, and lithography. 
Finally there are half a dozen pages reserved 
for binding procedures, both mechanized 
and hand, concluding with irresistible direc- 
tions on “how you can bind a book” and a 
note: 

This little book has given only the brief- 

est outline of a few of the most-used 

processes. The word ‘Printing,’ you see, 
covers a great many different crafts, in 
each of which a high degree of skill is 
required, if the best work is to be done. 

Moreover, there is great scope for the 
use of taste and judgment at every stage, 
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and this can make printing, if taken in 

the right way, an all-absorbing occupa- 

tion. 
It is quite obvious that at the Curwen Press 
where this book was produced printing is 
taken in the right way. 

Mr. Karch’s book, addressed to older stu- 
dents, apprentices, and others more immedi- 
ately concerned with printing as a trade, 
also takes in a wide territory. In arrange- 
ment it is closely tied to school methods. 
The chapters are divided into units con- 
venient for classroom assignment, digestion, 
and recitation, complete with batteries of 
questions at the end for self-testing. It is 
profusely illustrated throughout with repro- 
ductions printed, like the text, in offset 
lithography. 

The student apprentice is thus led method- 
ically through a course of units ‘covering’ 
printing processes, type faces, making of 
layouts, composition, copy preparation and 
proofreading, lockup and imposition, relief 
plates, litho-offset, gravure and photogelatin, 
letterpress printing, paper, bindery opera- 
tions and finally he is told how to go about 
getting a job. Unit 4 of this decisive chapter 
names the eleven leading journals he may 
subscribe to on the way to a better job but 
omits any mention of Print. 

Graphic Arts Procedures, really meaning 
printing trades procedures, is compounded 
by a man experienced in administering voca- 
tional training who has, moreover, brought 
unusual qualities of imagination and breadth 
of interest to this job of textbook making. 
Inevitably in a work of such scope with so 
many details there will be errors, e.g. the 
statement on page 19 that nineteen years 
after the Pilgrims landed Jose Glover ar- 
rived in New England with a printing press, 
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and also there will be honest differences of 
opinion, e.g. De Vinne thought four laps 
of cord round a page sufficient while Mr. 
Karch demands “at least seven layers around 
the type form” (p. 146). 


PRINTING. By Harold Curwen. Illustrated by 
Jack Brough. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England: 
Penguin Books, Ltd., 1948. Puffin Picture Books, 
70. 32 pp., illus. throughout in colors. Printed 
wrappers. 7% x 8% inches. 1s 6d. 

GRAPHIC ARTS PROCEDURES. By R. Randolph 
Karch. Chicago: American Technical Society, 1948, 
384 pp., profusely illustrated. 8% x 5% inches. $3.75. 


BLAKE IN COLOR OFFSET 


The miniature philosophical treatise that 
William Blake produced while trying out 
his newly invented relief etching process 
(revealed to him in a dream by his dead 
brother Robert) has tempted Harvard's 
curator of graphic arts about a hundred and 
sixty years later to reprint it as an experi- 
ment in modern photo-litho-offset color re- 
production. The result is a charming new 
edition of There is No Natural Religion. 
Except in the presence of the originals— 
only about ten copies of the tiny book have 
been located, all incomplete and differing 
from one another-—it is of course idle to com- 
pare the present experiment for fidelity of 
form and subtlety of coloring with Blake's. 
It can be said certainly, however, that the 
work now published at the Harvard depart- 
ment of printing and graphic arts carries 
abroad the “purity of inspiration and tender 
grace” which Mr. Hofer aimed to capture. 


THERE IS NO NATURAL RELIGION. By Wil- 
liam Blake. Foreword by Philip Hofer. Cambridge: 
Department of Graphic Arts, Harvard College Li- 
brary, 1948. 600 copies. 6 unnumbered pp., 9 
color reproductions on 9 leaves. 4% x 3% inches. $1. 
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As American industry grows—as new 
industries arise to complement or replace the old—so grows 
the need of paper. 

To keep abreast of growth, whether it be the growth of 
need or the growth of demand, this Corporation, “Paper 
Makers to America,”’ is, itself, growing. 

Today, Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers 
in colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, 
including such famous grades as Meap Bonp; MoistritE 
Bonp and OrrsET; Process PLate; \WHEELWRIGHT BrisTOLs 
and InpExEs; D & C Brack & WuirteE; and PrintFLex Coated 
Papers. Each of these, increasing numbers of printers agree, 


is “‘the best buy in paper today.” 
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THE MEAD CORPORATION 


**Paper Makers to America” 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia ¢ Boston « Chicago « Dayton 
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WEISS ROMAN is the creation of Emil Rudolf Weiss, 





: eminent European artist, whose picture as drawn by 
himself, is shown here. The design abounds in novel features which 
blend into a pleasing mass with spicy appeal. The capitals are lapidary, 
and the face as a whole is antique in effect. Weiss Roman has a vigorous 
and fundamental originality, a self-reliance and sincerity born of inde- 


pendent thought and seasoned artistry. The free calligraphic italics grow 


in beauty with increasing familiarity, and form a perfect mate to the 


roman. This face is available to machine typographers in 8 to 18 point. 
yaplete showinds torite Interrypr, Brooklyn 2, New York 
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HAMILTON PAPERS 


W.C. Hamilton & Sons + Miquon, Pennsylvania 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISING AND APPLIED ART 
AMSTUTZ & HERDEG, GRAPHIS PRESS, ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 
Documents and articles published in GRAPHIS No. 20 to No. 22 
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No. 20 No. 21 No. 22 


Kitagawa Utamaro — Painter of Women William Blake, The Visionary in Ben Shahn 
The Almanachs of Piero Fornasetti Book-craft Interrelations in Modern 
Ballet Design in the USA. An Iranian Manuscript of XIII Century Graphic Presentation 
Mogens Zieler, illustrator of Danish books Art Directors Club of New York: American Overseas Airlines 
English Bookplates To-day Exhibition 1947. | The Early Pottery of Islam 
Balzac, seen by 12 Modern Artists Ballet—Refuge of the Unrealistic Theatre Graphic Art in Old Swiss Mill Sacks 
American Primitive Painting The Enchanted World of J.-D. Malclés _ Calixte (Paris), Advertising and Elegance 
Paris Packs its Precious Scents Graphic Art in Old mag Reflections on original fare ay 
The ‘Hard Stones’’, a dying art Frank Pick’s influence on design in England Enrico Bo, a Young Painter in his 
isual Information in Exhibitions 7 
Graphic Art in the Atom World Schoolroom Pictures 


America says: 


N. W. AYER & SON INC., Philadelphia: ‘1 consider GRAPHIS to be the most complete review of contemporary 
work in graphic and applied arts available today. The material which the editors have selected with an eye to 
the forward thinking reader is presented in tasteful and inspiring form.” 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFice, The Public Printer: ““GRAPHIS will undoubtedly prove useful to artists, 
designers, lithographers, and others connected directly or indirectly with the Graphic Arts . . . The fresh and 
rational typographic arrangement immediately marks the publication as outstanding.” 


MuSEUM OF MoperN Art, New York: “It seems to me the best magazine in this field at present.” 


EGBERT JACOBSON, Art Director, Container Corp. of America: “Its contents are remarkable for variety and 
excellence of reproduction, and prove over and over again the gratifying vitality and importance of graphic art 
in our day.” 

LESTER BEALL, (Well-known designer, photographer and lecturer on Advertising Art): “It is through GRAPHIS 
that we now have a cleancut view of the problems of designers in all parts of the world . . . your choice of 
illustrations have been exceptionally fine and the typography and printing superb.” 


GRAPHISs records and illustrates every two or three months on over a hundred pages the best of the contemporary 
work in advertising art, industrial design, and applied art in general. Published in English, French and German. 
Size: 91/4, by 1134 in. The earliest issue available is No. 14. 


Private subscriptions for U. S. A. and Canada to be booked through: 
Dr. CHARLES HEITz, 16 W. 90th St., New York 24, N. Y., Telephone: TR 7-5680 
For six numbers $14.00 For twelve numbers $26.00 
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155 Spring Street, New York 12, New York 
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We constantly replace obsolete machines with 
newer equipment, thus keeping up with the 
March of Machines and the Newer Reproduction 
Techniques. But— the same high standards of 
quality prevail at Flower today as existed 

from the day Edwin Flower opened his first 
Electrotype plant in the Eighteen Eighties. 


For finer reproductions, call... 


&rLOWER 


Electrotypes 


VINYLITE e WAX oe LEAD e© TENAPLATE 


UPTOWN PLANT DOWNTOWN PLANT 


461 Eighth Avenue (at 34th Street) 216 William Street (at B’klyn Bridge) 
New York 1, N.Y. ¢ MEdallion 3-3126 New York 7, N.Y. + BEekman 3-1330 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





R. RANDOLPH Karcu, director of education, Graphic 
Arts Industry, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Pre- 
viously with Intertype Corporation in Brooklyn. 
Formerly principal of the High School of Graphic 
Arts and Printing, Cincinnati, Ohio, and technical 
supervisor of the Department of Publishing and 
Printing, Rochester Institute of Technology. 


Dorotuy Noyes Arms has published numerous 
print reviews since the early twenties, using a pen 
name as well as her own. Among other periodicals, 
her work has appeared in the parent Print CoL- 
LECTOR’S QUARTERLY (the PCQ published by J. H. 
Bender in Kansas City). She is author of several 
books, Churches of France, The Hill Towns and 
Cities of Northern Italy, and (jointly with her hus- 
band, John Taylor Arms ) Design in Flower Arrange- 
ment among them. She has also worked with the 
American National Committee of Engravers and 
SAE. 


PROFESSOR DONALD G. PATERSON, graduate of Ohio 
State University Graduate School in 1916, joined 
the staff of University of Minnesota in 1921, and is 
now Professor of Psychology there. He is author of 
books on tests and measurements, co-author of How 
to Make Type Readable, and has published numer- 
ous scientific articles. His special research compet- 
ence is in the field of business and industrial psy- 
chology, and he is also editor of the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology. 


Frep L. PALMER is a partner in the firm of Earl New- 
som & Company, Public Relations Counsel to Inter- 
national Paper and other companies— among them 
American Locomotive Company, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N.J.), and Ford Motor Company. 
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Proressor Mies A. TINKER, graduate of Stanford 
University Graduate School in 1927, joined the staff 
of University of Minnesota in 1927, and is now Pro- 
fessor of Psychology there. He is the author of Ex- 
periments in Psychology, co-author of How to Make 
Type Readable, and has published numerous scien- 
tific articles. His special research competence is in 
the field of visual perception, illumination, and 
reading. 


FRANK LIEBERMAN, who designed the cover of this 
issue, is a native Georgian who studied here and 
abroad and then returned to become a free-lance 
artist and book designer. With the OWI during the 
war, he designed the first of the Government’s 
photographic news magazines, Photo Review. Later 
he was sent overseas and served as Art Director, 
Photo Editor, and Production Manager of the French 
Voir and German Heute. Since 1946 he has been 
Art Director with William Morrow & Company. 


Pau STANDARD, several times contributor to PRINT, 
speaks with authority earned by his enthusiastic 
study of calligraphy, lettering, and typography both 
in the United States and abroad. 


EvuceEn Spiro (frontispiece), born in Breslau, Ger- 
many, studied there and in Munich and Italy before 
coming to New York by way of Paris in 1941. Well- 
known as a German impressionist, his fame rests on 
both landscapes and portraits (including those of 
Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, Bruno Walter, etc.), 
and his work is found in foremost museums both 
here and abroad. 

“Round Trip” expresses Mr. Spiro’s hope that 
“artists will finally come back to nature after the 
exaggerations of our time.” 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 





DESIGN AND Propuction. W. E. Rudge. 


Type. Text: Linotype Caledonia and Intertype 
Weiss; Heads: ATF Garamond, Goudy, and Bauer 
Weiss. 


ImposiTIoNn. This 80-page issue was printed in ten 
eight-page forms by letterpress in black and one in 
color plus tip-ons and inserts printed by offset, 
gravure and collotype. The cover was printed in 
three colors by letterpress. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. The cover was designed and drawn 
for Print and the back achieved by reversing the 
front as a flight of whimsy. The figure (standing) in 
the frontispiece is a self-portrait of the artist, Eugen 
Spiro. The illustration tips for the article, A Limited 
Edition of 115,000 Copies, are taken from the edi- 
tion for the book and provided by courtesy of Inter- 
national Paper Company. The woodcut by Reynolds 
Stone was reproduced from an electrotype of the 
original procured from the Cambridge University 
Press. The prints from the sAEGL&w exhibition are 
a selection from a larger showing in the current is- 
sue of THE Print CoLLEcTOR’s QUARTERLY, Wood- 
stock, Vermont. The illustrations for Introduction to 
Type Faces were assembled by Mr. Karch and most 


of the specimens are printed from type actually set 
in the faces discussed. Seaward Skerries was repro- 
duced from a photograph of the original in the col- 
lection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. The iron hand press is from a drawing by 
Robert Galvin for the book—the line cut loaned by 
Bruce Sweet. 


Encravincs. Peerless Engraving Co., New York; 
Concord Photo Engraving Co., Concord, N. H. 


Processes. Letterpress: The Elm Tree Press, Wood- 
stock, Vermont. Offset: R. R. Donnelley & Sons, 
Chicago, Illinois. Gravure: The Beck Engraving Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Collotype: The Meriden Gravure 
Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Paper. Cover: Kromekote Cover, The Champion & 
Fibre Co., New York, N. Y. Inside: Mohawk Super- 
fine Text, Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y.; 
Lustro Gloss, S. D. Warren Paper Co., Cumberland 
Mills, Maine. 


Brinpinc. Gathered and sewed. Two illustrations 
tipped-on and one insert tipped-in. Cover hinge 
scored and glued back. The New Hampshire Bindery, 
Concord, N. H. 
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